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SOCIAL CLASSES IN MODERN GERMANY* 


ANDREAS WALTHER 
University of Hamburg, Germany 


To UNDERSTAND German society it is very important to 
realize that differentiation by classes is still much more 
pronounced in Germany than in the western European 
countries, or certainly than in America. A distinctive kind 
of organization of life, of traditions, of professional honor 
and code of conduct still persists among peasants, nobility, 
officers, and public officials, in the lower middle-class of 
artisans and in the higher bourgeois groups, which I shall 
characterize as the “Patriziat,” and also in the class of 
the academically educated in which, in turn, sub-groups 
are distinguishable, in particular the scholars and artists. 
Since the “inflation period” wide levels of the German 
middle-class have sunk to the economic level of the prole- 
tariat. However, they undergo every privation in order to 
maintain themselves at the middle-class level in respect to 
behavior, clothing, appearance, and educational standards. 


THE PEASANTS 


The ratio of agrarian to industrial population is one of 
the most important differentiating characteristics for na- 


* Translated by Erle Fiske Young, Department of Sociology, University of 
Southern California. 
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tions. The extremes are, on the cae hand, Russia where 
80.5 per cent of the wage earners are employed in hus- 
bandry (including forestry and fishing) and only 7.9 per 
cent in industry and mining, and, on the other hand, Eng- 
land and Wales where but 7.8 per cent of the first category 
stand in contrast to 50.8 per cent of the second. The mod- 
erate dominance of agriculture in France (41.6 per cent 
against 32.1 per cent) is to many an especially satisfactory 
ratio. Germany showed the same ratio fifty years ago 
but in the census of 1925 the ratio was exactly reversed 
and revealed 30.5 per cent of agricultural as against 41.4 
per cent of industrial population. 

Different sizes of agricultural units determine different 
types of agrarian population. Large estates with a small 
number of owners and numerous permanent and transient 
agricultural laborers prevail in the northeast, especially in 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and East Prussia. Although 
large farms with over 100 hectares (247.11 acres) include 
one-fifth of the entire cultivated area of Germany, this of 
itself is not an unwholesome proportion. Yet, since they 
give wide contiguous districts a uniform character, the re- 
tention of an out-moded feudal conservatism has resulted 
in the East. Mecklenburg up to the War preserved a con- 
stitution based upon the social classes of the Middle Ages. 

By far the greatest proportion of rural Germany is, how- 
ever, in truly peasant holdings, as in France, but in strong 
contrast to England, where the independent peasantry has 
been almost completely destroyed. The medium-sized 
and larger peasant holdings of from five to one hundred 
hectares (12.36 to 247.11 acres) occupy 56 per cent of the 
cultivated area of Germany. Moreover, the tenant-system 
is but little used. Eighty-seven per cent of the entire agri- 
cultural area is owned by its cultivators. Many peasant 
families, especially in the region of separate farmsteads in 
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the Northwest, have remained upon the same farm since 
the Middle Ages. Thus German peasantry still preserves 
its traditionally conservative class character though the 
complaint regarding its backwardness seems somewhat ex- 
aggerated in comparison with the smaller crop-returns of 
the French. The German peasant is something very dif- 
ferent from the American farmer, who has been drawn into 
the modern economic order and produces for the market 
by efficiency methods. In other respects, as in America, 
the German farmer displays conservative traits; he is at- 
tached by sentiment much more to his land than is the 
Yankee and is much less ready to exchange his holdings 
for something larger in still undeveloped regions. More re- 
cently, however, in Germany also, the urbanization of the 
countryside is in rapid progress owing to the development 
of means of communication. 


THE NOBILITY 


Among all European peoples for centuries, almost down 
to the present, the nobility has been the class in authority. 
Thus it has given to the character of the people and to 
their culture a deep-reaching impress, which remained gen- 
eration after generation, even after the nobility lost its po- 
litical, military, economic, and cultural position of power. 
This is one of the reasons why, in order to understand 
present-day Germany, we must understand the unique 
character of the German nobility, although since the war 
it no longer has any vital influence. Another reason is that 
up to the War the nobility played in Prussian Germany a 
very significant role in the political and military ruling 
class. The picture of this pre-war ruling class, as the re- 
sult of partisan passions (through war-propaganda in for- 
eign countries and through bitter criticism from demo- 
cratic and socialistic circles within Germany) has been 
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distorted because of the attitude of moral condemnation. 
A sociological analysis by means of comparative classifica- 
tion by types will lead nearer to the truth. 

I limit myself to a characterization of the nobility of 
Prussia and eastern Germany, chiefly because their influ- 
ence upon the pre-war ruling class is under discussion and 
because they represent a distinct sociological type, analo- 
gies for which are found in France or England only in 
earlier centuries. I emphasize explicitly, however, in order 
not to be misunderstood, that the nobility, especially of 
southern Germany and also of western Germany displayed 
characteristics of and were related to the more democratic 
nobility of western Europe, particularly in the distinctive 
factor of an inner cohesion with the urban middle-class 
culture. 

Though the nobility in the Middle Ages, and even late 
into modern times, showed an internationally homogen- 
eous character, yet its development in the different Euro- 
pean countries was very different. The most important 
general difference is the degree of amalgamation of the no- 
bility with the urban middle-class society and culture. 
Such amalgamation occurred earliest in Italy, where in the 
Middle Ages the urban nobility already had settled in the 
cities and amalgamated with the urban higher bourgeois 
class (Patriziat). Hence in Italy the nobility became the 
bearers of aesthetic and intellectual culture along with the 
upper bourgeoisie; the Italian culture of the Renaissance 
is mainly distinguished through the aristocratic character, 
as it were, of its conduct, of its manners, and also for a cer- 
tain affectation, much in contrast to the urban mid- 
dle-class culture of the Netherlands of a somewhat later 
period. In France also the nobility became the chief bear- 
ers of intellectual and aesthetic culture, but in a different 
manner than in Italy. French culture has retained its 
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basic characteristic as a courtly culture, as a culture of the 
more elegant and refined group of a nobility, who at the 
court of the king had been drawn into the completely idle 
life of the drawing-room. There the cultivation of the re- 
fined delicate style and also of a clarity, comprehensible to 
the court ladies, gave to French culture and speech its ele- 
gant molding. 

For German society and culture it became very import- 
ant that German nobility was neither amalgamated with 
the upper bourgeoisie as in Italy nor was it associated with 
the court as in France. The German nobles were rather 
generally either rural aristocrats (Junker) or officers or 
public officials, in all three cases therefore not carriers of 
intellectual culture. Of course there are exceptions, there 
are not a few aristocratic names known in German litera- 
ture. However, by and large, German intellectual culture 
is of a definitely middle-class character. A strong influence 
of scholars, and on the other side of literary men, upon its 
character is much more characteristic of it perhaps than 
the precipitate of the social and cultural atmosphere of 
“society.” Its middle-class character has protected Ger- 
man intellectual culture from affectation, rhetoric, and 
mere polished superficiality, but it has retained also its de- 
fects in mode and style and indeed its lack of clarity in 
expression. 

In Europe generally the superficial manners of polite 
aristocratic society are much imitated by the aspiring 
middle-class groups, most notably in the case of the Span- 
ish Hidalgo with his arrogant laziness and pleasant courtly 
grandiosity. The absence of outer formality of the Ameri- 
can, on the other hand, goes back in considerable degree 
to the fact that in America the influence of the nobility, 
who at the beginning of the colonization in the South still 
played a role, won no recognition whatever in the thor- 
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oughly middle-class society. In Europe, in their imitation 
of the outward behavior of aristocratic society, the Spanish 
have fared best and the Germans worst. Especially the 
younger of the aristocratic officers and public officials and 
the student-corps frequently have had very unpleasant 
traits of arrogant affectation in their public conduct. 
Abroad these habits of a jarring voice and an artificial self- 
conscious facial expression have damaged us greatly, since 
in other countries they have often taken these superficiali- 
ties as indicative of the entire man, indeed, of an entire so- 
cial class and even of an entire nation. In Germany one 
knows better: That for the most part it was only an arti- 
ficial, affected mask, which outwardly misrepresented a 
social type, which was often characterized inwardly by 
very meritorious qualities: self-control, energetic action, 
integrity and a life devoted to duty. 

Energetic action and integrity we find also in the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry. In England, as in Germany, the 
age-old consciousness of the aristocratic class of their lead- 
ership responsibility (though this responsibility is evi- 
denced differently in the two countries) has developed a 
spirit of energetic action and integrity as a deeply rooted 
class-tradition. 

In other respects, the differences between English and 
German nobility were very great, not only in relation to 
self-government and society, but above all also in that 
German nobility remained an hereditary class, whereas 
the English is much overgrown through considerable ac- 
cessions from middle-class society. One-half of the present 
day English peers hold a title of nobility that is more re- 
cent than 1832. The nucleus of German higher nobility, 
on the contrary, represents the class of princes who have 
ruled for many centuries. Furthermore, in Germany the 
rank of nobility is based on blood and is passed on to all 
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sons, but in England only to the oldest son, while the 
younger sons of English nobility were legally commoners 
and often went into gainful occupations. In Germany 
the younger sons of the nobility do not find their position 
in life in industry, or (at least, not nearly so numerously 
as in England), in diplomacy or in colonial administra- 
tion, but chiefly as officers. 

The establishment of friendly attitudes toward employ- 
ment in business is at all times a decisive step in the devel- 
opment of the old aristocracy spirit. Among the English 
nobility at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century the 
typically aristocratic contempt of the economic callings, 
of the shopkeepers, was still strong; but toward the end of 
the Eighteenth Century employment in business had be- 
come socially acceptable. Such a rapprochement between 
aristocratic circles and the commercially employed upper 
classes first occurred in Germany in the last decades before 
the war. 

Emperor William II, whose versatile mind often had an 
excellent flair for new necessities, united in the circle of 
his confidants nobles and leaders of industry and com- 
merce as well as of science. Yet, on the whole, the caste 
character of the aristocracy was still hardly broken. Thus 
there remained considerable remnants of an undervalua- 
tion of business life. These expressed themselves in a dis- 
astrous undervaluation of the trading nations, as perchance 
in Bismarck’s bon mot: “If an English army appears on 
the continent, let’s have it thrown in jail.” On the basis 
of similar fundamental attitudes the German war-propa- 
ganda replied to the reproach of militarism, with equally 
intense sincerity, by the accusation of commercialism; it 
immortalized the sublime “heroic” personality as opoosed 
to the higgler. 

To understand present-day German problems and future 
possibilities it is important to know that such inner re- 
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straints upon capitalism, and upon the modern “economic” 
man in particular, also have weight in other German na- 
tional groups, in each instance for different reasons, whose 
congruent influences, nevertheless, have culminated in the 
common national attitude. Distrust of the innermost true 
motives of capitalistic industry exists also in the circles of 
the artisan class (except for the workers entirely), and 
among the official class with its attitude toward advance- 
ment according to rank and not by economic competition, 
as well as in wider circles of typical German intellectual 
men. Indeed, it is generally the radical intellectual who 
alone is quite genuinely anti-capitalistic, that is, it is he 
who is especially suspicious at heart of material values, 
and it is contrasted to the socialistic workman who rather 
regards himself as a balked capitalist. 


THE JUNKER 


German nobility are generally either Junker, officers, or 
public officials. What then is a Junker? Earlier I myself, 
as a Republican from Hamburg, had a terrifying image of 
a Junker, which I had to revise, however, after I lived for 
some months on a manorial estate in Mecklenburg. I 
learned to know the patriarchal landowner as a social type 
who, it is true, has become in our times a foreign body, 
who could cause mischief, if too much influence were given 
him among a modern people, whom, however, one cannot 
refuse attention in his own way because of his sense of 
duty, his integrity and his sincere religiousness. Certainly 
on the basis of democratic notions of equality the tone of 
his intercourse with farm laborers is much to be censured. 
Yet one should first seek to understand an historical social- 
culture type, such as the patriarchal, on its own merits. 

On many German manors there still exists genuine pa- 
triarchialism. The estate-owner stands indeed as a lord 
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high above the employed laborers upon his estate. Yet so 
long as they are not socialistically rebellious, he feels re- 
sponsible for his subordinates. The lady of the manor on 
whose estate I lived provided not only outwardly but also 
cared at heart, much like a mother, for those of her people 
in need of help. The Junker also is a busy man: He man- 
ages his estate himself and thereby distinguishes himself— 
to his credit—from the owners of large estates in other 
countries in which absenteeism is customary, that is, where 
the owners live idly in the city and merely consume the in- 
come from their holdings. It is indeed true, on the other 
hand, that the isolated life in the country prevents a com- 
plete participation in the intellectual culture and prevents 
the development of a thoroughly cultured social type, such 
as either that of the English gentleman, the French gentil- 
homme, or the Italian cortegiano. The social education 
of the young nobility in the cadet-schools, in the officers’ 
quarters, and in the student-corps was an insufficient sub- 
stitute, which has often led to the outward, affected polish 
of which I have spoken. 


THE OFFICERS 


The aristocratic officer lived in a very characteristic sym- 
biosis with the middle-class urban population: externally 
in an apparently mutually respecting fellowship of the elite 
but within separated by chasms of class feeling. In the 
Prussian army of 1806 ninety per cent of the officers were 
still nobles. Since then the officer class has added to itself 
increasingly larger numbers from the middle - classes, 
though up to the Great War generally only such com- 
moners as were ready to enter into the class-spirit of the 
nobles. The establishment of the Empire in 1871 in par- 
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ticular brought a significant strengthening of the middle- 
class elements, when the much more democratic officer- 
corps of southern Germany were incorporated. 

Up to the World War the regiments-of-the-guards and 
the cavalry regiments remained reserved to the nobility in 
certain better class garrisons; in very many ordinary in- 
fantry and field artillery regiments officers from the mid- 
dle-classes already heavily predominated, and the techni- 
cal regiments were almost wholly staffed by representa- 
tives of this class. However, many of the nobles did not 
yet hold their comrades from the middle classes as entirely 
their equals. They sometimes called a cavalry regiment in 
Wurttenberg composed of commoners “The Association 
of Mounted Shopkeepers.” In the enrollment of the 
staff of officers great weight was laid upon class consider- 
ations. The son of a shopkeeper was almost as good as 
excluded and accessions from the non-commissioned offi- 
cers could not be carried through. To be an officer was 
not merely a profession, but was also a matter of social po- 
sition. What he owed to his class-status was ceaselessly 
drilled into an officer. 

This was a social arrangement somewhat out of keeping 
with the times but sociologically very interesting: a social 
class with its own clearly expressed code of class-honor 
and ethics; its attitudes determined by obedience to those 
above and by command of those below, a life of unrelent- 
ing discipline, yet with outlets for release for the Junker 
in unrestrained revels and erotic escapades. Among these, 
however, was a relatively large elite group of industrious 
men in whom the sense of duty seemed to be personified. A 
personality, the symbol of ethical duty, such as Hinden- 
burg reveals the type of highly responsible officer whose 
social values, in spite of everything, have for so long a time 
preserved confidence in the entire system. 
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During the Great War, when the professional officers 
with whom the German Army had set out were dead for 
the most part, the staff of officers was enlarged from the 
middle-classes and changed completely. Since the War,’ 
the few officers of the small German army no longer have 
any class characteristics and cannot play a socially signifi- 
cant role. 


THE OFFICIALS 


Those aristocrats who became public officials likewise 
preserved their peculiar class-values, but in their profes- 
sional life they were incorporated into middle-class society. 
Enlightened “absolutism,” especially in Prussia, had al- 
ready created a type of official who was as zealous in the 
discharge of duties as has ever been found anywhere. It 
is important to note that the centralized bureaucratic 
state, which the absolutism of the ancien regime developed 
within the feudal class-organization, was thoroughly 
bourgeois in character. Its spirit of regulated order of 
work, of specialized skilled work and of minute supervision 
has become one of the most important foundations of the 
modern world. It is true that the middle and lower class 
levels of officialdom did not come into consideration for 
the nobles. The nobility played a role especially among 
the higher, legally-educated officers of administration and 
particularly in diplomacy, in which their out-moded aristo- 
cratic attitudes have seriously damaged us in many ways. 

The vast majority of officials have long since been ex- 
clusively middle-class. German officialdom nevertheless 
had and still has a thoroughly class character. In the re- 
flected splendor of the majesty of the State it is a self-con- 
scious social class which many times outwardly displayed 
brusque manners but developed from within a class code 
of loyalty and responsibility, which commands respect. 
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Corruption in this class is a very exceptional occurrence ; 
by no means, indeed, merely due to the bureaucratic su- 
pervision but chiefly because of the psychological influence 
of class-honor. 

A comparison with American official life is instructive. 
The Americans are not worse men than we Germans sim- 
ply because there are many corrupt public officials there. 
America, as yet, simply has no official class permeated 
with a special sense of class responsibility ; rather, the pub- 
lic official is an “economic” man and a colonial pioneer, 
who wishes to advance himself and therefore easily yields 
to the temptation to make money out of his office. If in 
recent years in Germany also there have appeared in- 
stances of corruption among officials, particularly in the 
cities, the chief reason is that these persons have come into 
official positions only recently through political patronage, 
and they have not grown up in the traditions of the official 
class but in their psychological attitude were following the 
pattern of the “economic” men. 

The vast majority of German public officials are not 
“economic” men. They advance not through economic 
competition but according to rank. The restricted careers, 
which generally come into consideration for them, for the 
most part lie clearly before them up to the end of their lives. 
As compensation for the restriction upon their prospects 
in life they are irremovable, except in case of serious viola- 
tion of duty. And both they and their families are eligible 
for pensions. This is therefore a stable conforming social 
type. The American public official, on the contrary, pos- 
sesses exceptional initiative and independence of action, 
which a still undeveloped country, such as America, needs 
more urgently than a land, such as Germany, whose or- 
ganization has functioned in fixed channels so efficiently 
and so functions even today in times of crisis. 
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THE EMPLOYEES 


In the classification of middle-level officials are included 
the rapidly growing mass of salaried clerks especially in 
the great industrial enterprises which are also tending to 
become bureaucratic. The distinction between officials 
and salaried clerks is already more often administrative 
and technical than it is sociological. In the year 1925 
German statistics reported 5,300,000 officials and clerks 
who with their dependents constitute 16.3 per cent of the 
total population. In the great cities they are as much as 
27 per cent. Among all peoples today the armies of em- 
ployed persons are rapidly increasing. —The number of per- 
sons in Germany who live on their wages and salaries, in- 
cluding, of course, the laborers, constitutes not less than 
70 per cent of the total population. If the social arrange- 
ment which compensates dependence upon earnings and 
restricted opportunities for advancement by means of gov- 
ernment insurance against need, succeeded earliest and 
most decisively in Germany that fact may not be unrelated 
to the circumstance that in Germany one’s destiny gener- 
ally runs an especially orderly, predetermined course. 
Opposition to government social insurance is still generally 
shown in America where the venturesome gambling pio- 
neer type cannot, and need not, be dispensed with, since a 
great frequency of possibilities of advancement and of 
change of professions still offer the proficient, at least, a 
substitute for claims upon a pension or an annuity. 








A STUDY IN INTRA-URBAN MOBILITY 


T. EARL SULLENGER, PH.D. 


Professor of Sociology 
The Municipal University of Omaha 


Mosiity may be defined in terms of its psychological 
or ecological aspects. Mobility from the psychological 
point of view is measured by the number and variety of 
stimulations received from contacts of various kinds. 
From the ecological viewpoint it is measured by move- 
ments in space from one geographical location to an- 
other. In this article we are concerned only with the lat- 
ter point of view as it applies to movements within the 
city of Omaha. Since no reliable data along this line are 
available, the city directories seemed to be the best bases 
on which to base the research. The three latest editions, 
1927, 1928, and 1929, were selected, and the household- 
ers’ guide of each carefully checked and cross checked. The 
changes in address of families for each year and the three 
year period were tabulated. The changes were then ar- 
ranged according to wards and the mobility of each of the 
twelve wards was determined. The following table shows 
the annual distribution and the per cent of mobility of 
each. 














TABLE I 
1027 1928 1920 Total 

First Ward 1092 or 7.7% 1423 or 84% 1126 or 8.3% 3641 or 8.2% 
Second ” 1391 or 9.9% 1468 or 8.7% 1115 or 8.2% 3974 or 90% 
Third e 1592 or 11.3% 1674 or 94% 1564 or 11.6% 4830 or 10.8% 
Fourth ” 1305 or 94% 1428 or 8.5% 1306 or 96% 4039 or 9.1% 
Fifth . 1614 or 11.5% 1906 or 11.3% 1728 or 12.7% 5248 or 118% 
Sixth ™ 586 or 5.1% 819 or 52% 603 or 44% 2008 or 4.5% 
Seventh ” 1647 or 11.7% 1924 or 11.4% 1583 or 11.6% 5154 or 116% 
Eighth ” 1059 or 7.5% 1274 or 7.5% 1020 or 7.5% 3353 or 7.5% 
Ninth - 905 or 6.4% 1421 or 84% 929 or 68% 3255 or 7.3% 
Tenth i 1099 or 78% 1369 or 81% 1093 or 8.2% 3561 or 8.0% 
Eleventh ” 875 or 6.3% 1067 or 6.3% 818 or 6.0% 2760 or 6.2% 
Twelfth ” 749 or 54% 1018 or 68% 694 or 5.1% 2461 or 6.0% 

Tora. 14014 100% 16791 100% 13579 100% 44384 100% 


Note: The author is indebted to Mr. Kenneth McDermott (a student in the 
department) for valuable assistance in the collection of data for this article. 
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As will be noticed in the foregoing table, 44,384 changes 
occurred during the three years considered. ‘There are 
approximately 71,192 homes in Omaha and the number 
of changes equals 62.8 per cent of this number. This seems 
quite an astounding figure at first glance, but when one 
considers that this is for a period of three years, the figures 
appear quite plausible. 

In order to determine the mobility in terms of people, the 
population of Omaha, which according to the latest govern- 
ment estimate is 248,328, was divided by the number of 
homes, yielding 3.48 as the average number in each home. 
The total number of changes was multiplied by the average 
number of people who moved. This number is, as Table 
II shows, 154,456.32 or 62.8] per cent of the population. The 
fact which is most important is that the average of intra- 
mobility of Omaha for the three year period is 20.9 per 
cent. 





TABLE II 
Number of People Who 
Year Changes Moved at Least Once Per cent 
1927 14,014 48,768.72 19.6 
1928 16,791 58,432.68 23.5 
1929 13,579 47,254.92 19.7 
Torat 44,384, 154,456.32 62.8 ¢ 
AvERAGE 14,794% 51,482.44 20.9 


This apparently is not a very great percentage of the 
population, but the trouble lies in the fact that this per- 
centage is not evenly distributed throughout the city. The 
mobility is centered in certain localities, the ill effects of 
which will be pointed out in later sections of this article. 
In the fifth and seventh wards alone, 10,402 changes oc- 
curred, or nearly 24 per cent of the total number of 
changes. As will be seen in Table III, these two wards 
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have the greatest percentage, with the third ward running 
a close second. 





TABLE III 
Ward Mobility 
5 11.8% 
7 11.6% 
3 10.8% 
4 9.1% 
2 9.0% 
l 8.2% 
10 8.0% 
8 7.5% 
9 7.3% 
11 6.2% 
12 6.0% 
Total 12 wards 100% 


Mobility has both a stabilizing and unstabilizing influ- 
ence on society. There is every reason to believe that cul- 
tural development has a close relationship to mobility. 
Man is not adapted to an existence of complete uniform- 
ity, however perfect it may be. He is by nature dynamic 
rather than static. The desire to move in space, to see new 
sights, to meet new people, and to experience new stimula- 
tions is apparently deeply implanted in the human spirit. 
The struggle to satisfy this desire produces increased move- 
ment in space and frequently has dangerous consequences. 
If this movement is speeded up, social disintegration may 
be the result. Park and Burgess say: “Increasing mobility 
of persons almost invariably leads to change and therefore 
to loss of continuity.”* Excessively mobile people are nerv- 
ous, disatisfied, and unstable. Group loyalties are up- 
rooted and community interests weakened. Thus areas 
of mobility are frequently areas of social infections. Path- 


1 Park and Burgess, /ntroduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 286. 
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ological conditions thrive abundantly in these regions. 
Burgess says: “The mobility of city life with its increase 
in the number and intensity of stimulations, tends inevi- 
tably to confuse and to demoralize the person. For an 
essential element in the moves and in personal morality is 
consistency, constancy of the type that is natural in the 
social control of the primary group. Where mobility is the 
greatest and where in consequence primary control breaks 
down completely, as in the zone of deterioration in the 
modern city, there develop areas of demoralization, of pro- 
miscuity, and of vice. In all our studies of cities it is found 
that areas of mobility are also regions in which are found 
juvenile delinquency, boys’ gangs, crime, poverty, wife de- 
sertion, divorce, abandoned infants, and vice.” 

In every neighborhood there is what is known as the 
control group. This group consists of those people who 
are relatively stable. These individuals hold a restraint 
over themselves and to varying extent over the unstable, 
transient people who continually come and go. As the 
mobility of a neighborhood increases, the control group de- 
creases, since in this case there are fewer people who are 
stable. Ernest Mowrer, in describing this condition of af- 
fairs says: “With the breakdown in neighborhood control 
in the city, resulting from moving from one social situa- 
tion to another, the individual is freed from the usual social 
restraints.”* Thus the transients come to do more and 
more as they will, until, finally, the whole neighborhood is 
infested with their gruesome malady. 

Let us notice a few of the pathological situations asso- 
ciated with mobility. In a recent study of juvenile delin- 
quency by the author,* one thousand delinquents were 


2 E. W. Burgess, The City, p. 59. 
3 Ernest Mowrer, Family Disorganization and Mobility, p. 134. 


4 Sullenger, Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency, p. 14. 
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picked at random and located on the map of Omaha ac- 
cording to wards in which they lived. The following table 
shows this distribution in its relation to mobility. 


TABLE IV 


RELATION OF DeLInqguENCY To Mosi.ity 1n OMAHA 


Ward No. of Delinquency Cases Per cent Per cent of Mobility 
1 50 5.0 8.2 
2 154 15.4 9.0 
3 123 12.3 10.8 
+ 53 5.3 9.1 
5 133 15.3 11.8 
6 64 6.4 4.5 
7 168 16.8 11.6 
8 47 4.7 7.5 
9 56 5.6 7.3 
10 23 2.3 8.0 
11 74 7.4 6.2 
12 55 5.5 6.0 
Tora. 1000 100 100 


A very close correlation was found. Where the mobil- 
ity is large the delinquency is also large, and where there 
is little mobility the delinquency is small too. 

Chart I is a comparison of juvenile delinquency and 
mobility by wards. This chart gives a very objective view 
of these two problems as they exist in Omaha. 

It was found in this comparison that 34 per cent of the 
families furnishing delinquents to the juvenile court 
changed their residence one or more times per year. This 
indicates that mobility of tamilies having delinquent chil- 
dren was 13.1 per cent more than the average population. 
Moving from place to place within an urban center affects 
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children more than adults. These play groups and neigh- 
borhood centers are constantly changing. Lack of home 
and community spirit and a developed lore of wanderlust 
are ever present. The family and social life become very 
unstable. Social restraints on the behavior of the child 
become lessened. 

A close correlation between dependency and mobility 
was found. The residences of 288 families who were recip- 
ients of mothers’ pensions were located on the map of 
Omaha by wards. The following table shows a simple 
comparison. 


TABLE V 

Ward No. of Mothers’ Pensions Per cent Per cent of Mobility 
1 19 7.0 8.2 
2 50 17.3 9.0 
3 21 7.2 10.8 
4 9 3.1 9.1 
5 52 18.0 11.8 
6 13 4.5 4.5 
7 51 17.7 11.6 
8 19 7.0 7.5 
9 14 4.8 7.3 
10 + 1.3 8.0 
11 18 6.2 6.2 
12 17 5.9 6.0 
Tora. 288 100 100 


The wards having the highest per cent of mobility also 
funished the highest per cent of mothers’ pension cases 
with the exception of wards 2 and 3. This exception is ac- 
counted for by the fact that ward 2 is largely Negro popu- 
lation. Poverty and dependency are high but they are more 
stable in their residence as they are confined mostly to this 
section of the city. On the other hand, ward 3 is very mo- 
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bile with a low dependency rate as most of its population is 
Jewish and their dependency rate is very low in the entire 
city. A check with the Family Welfare Association map 
of cases assisted, reveals the same comparison as found 
with the mothers’ pension cases. 

A study of the files of the Domestic Relations Court 
shows the following distribution of 409 domestic relation 
cases dealt with by the officers of the court last year. 


TABLE VI 


TaB_Le SHow1nc DistrisuTion By Warps oF DomEsTIc 
Rewations Cases 1n Retation To Mositity 


Ward D. R. Cases Per cent Per cent of Mobility 

1 27 6.6 8.2 

2 77 18.9 : 9.0 

3 42 10.3 10.8 
+ 23 5.6 9.1 

5 59 14.5 11.8 

6 29 7.0 4.5 
7 58 14.2 11.6 

8 l4 3.4 7.5 
9 10 2.4 7.3 
10 16 3.9 8.0 
11 37 9.0 6.2 
12 17 4.2 6.0 
Tora. 409 100 100 


The comparison of distribution in this case is about the 
same as found with dependency, except ward 2 is unusu- 
ally high. Domestic troubles seem to thrive among the 
Negroes. 

Space does not permit the citation of additional com- 
parisons of pathological areas with mobile regions, but we 
assume that close correlations would be found between in- 
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tra-urban mobility and most of the social problems. The 
present period of social and economic unrest, undoubtedly, 
has a vital influence on mobility and its corresponding 
social evils. We do not contend that mobility is the chief 
cause of these pathological conditions, but that it is closely 
associated with it. It certainly is a portion of the total 
social situation. 














RACIAL ATTITUDES IN THE PRESS 


NOEL P. GIST 


Northwestern University 


THIs PAPER is based on the assumption that newspapers 
are mirrors which reflect existing social attitudes. The 
likes and dislikes, the antipathies and prejudices, of both 
the readers and the journalists creep into the columns of 
the press and lend color to the tone of the printed matter 
that constitutes the daily reading diet of countless persons. 
Newspapermen, Negro and white alike, are ever alert to 
the interests of the public, responsive to the desires and de- 
mands of their readers. “Give the public what it wants” 
is a law unto itself in newspaper offices. And “giving the 
public what it wants” is usually accomplished most effec- 
tively in presenting news of situations and happenings that 
involve pronounced attitudes, beliefs, prejudices, interests. 

In this article an attempt is made to classify and describe 
some of the racial attitudes in the news columns of the 
press. Seventeen white daily newspapers from different 
sections of the country were examined for a sixty-day pe- 
riod (during the fall and winter months of 1928-29) for 
printed matter concerning Negroes. In addition, ten Ne- 
gro weeklies were studied, and from these were clipped and 
classified all news accounts showing pronounced social 
attitudes.' 

1 The following white newspapers were included in the study: Kansas City Star, 
Kansas City Journal-Post, Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia Ledger, New York Times, 
New York American, Atlanta Constitution, New Orleans Times-Picayune, Denver 
Post, Topeka Daily Capital, Oklahoma City News, Seattle Times, Baltimore Sun, 
Washington Evening Star, Cincinnati Enquirer, San Antonio Express, and Indian- 
apolis News. These Negro papers were studied: Kansas City Call, Cleveland De- 
fender, New York Age, Chicago Defender, Chicago Whip, Pittsburgh Courier, Wash- 


_— Tribune, Florida Sentinel, Baltimore Afro-American, Norfolk Journal and 
yuide ; 
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USE OF THE CONCEPT “ATTITUDE” 


As a working tool, an attitude was conceived as a tend- 
ency to react, positively or negatively, toward certain 
object-values. While attitudes were therefore considered 
as truncated rather than as overt acts, overt behavior was 
thought of as being symptomatic of pre-existing attitudes 
before the start or completion of the act. A distinction 
was made between an attitude and an opinion, the latter 
being used to indicate a conscious explanation or rational- 
ization of an existing attitude rather than a specific tend- 
ency to act in any particular way. From this distinction 
it is obvious that printed matter expressing attitudes was 
largely in the form of headlines, news stories, feature ar- 
ticles, cartoons, and pictures, rather than editorials. 

It was, therefore, not the opinionated expressions that 
were deemed significant; rather it was the manifestations 
of underlying tendencies that constituted a frame of refer- 
ence for the study. These tendencies may be thought of 
as deposits or residues of inter-racial experience which are 
reflected, sometimes consciously, more often unconsciously, 
in the news. In order to designate specific types of atti- 
tudes, i.e., tendencies to act in a definite manner, it was 
necessary to employ an inductive method. An examination 
of news articles concerning Negroes suggested possible in- 
ferences to be drawn from certain overt behavior patterns 
or from expressions and phrases implying truncated overt 
behavior. These inferences were based upon references to 
the social, economic, and political status of the Negro, on 
stereotyped phrases and stock concepts used in describing 
the Negro and his behavior, utterances and behavior of 
Whites with respect to Negroes, expressed or implied tra- 
ditions and beliefs, etc. The same method was followed 
with respect to news in the Negro press. In this case, how- 
ever, inferences were drawn from news accounts of overt 
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or truncated acts on the part of Negroes in their relations 
with Whites. 

In the examination of the news stories a number of atti- 
tudes were identified by this inferential method. These 
were then sorted out and placed in categories that sug- 
gested themselves from the nature of the various attitudes 
expressed in the news. Working concepts were then em- 
ployed to indicate the character of the important categories, 
such as “White-supremacy,” “retaliation,” “criminal-Ne- 
gro,” “flippancy,” “resentment,” “exultation,” etc., and in 
the following paragraphs these major groupings of atti- 
tudes are discussed. 


“WeHITE-SUPREMACY ATTITUDE 


The attitude which appears most frequently in the news 
columns of the White daily newspapers is that which is 
indicative of so-called “White-supremacy.” It may thus 
be defined as a tendency on the part of the whites to main- 
tain the relationship of subordination and superordination 
between the two groups and to resist all attempts to mod- 
ify it. That this attitude grows out of fear of the Negro— 
fear of him as a social, economic, and political competitor 
—is indicated by the following newspaper excerpt from the 
Atlanta Constitution: 


MACON, Ga.—(Special)—Representative Charles R. Crispy told 
a large audience of voters here tonight the South is in the midst of 
the “most critical national campaign since 1860” in an address ap- 
pealing to Democrats of Georgia to stand by the national ticket. 

“If our white people divide and the Republicans succeed in the 
election,” he declared; “our social and political civilization is endan- 
gered. . . . If the whites divide, the Negro will be brought back into 
politics, his vote will be the balance of power between the parties, 
and our white supremacy over local affairs will be endangered. I 
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appeal to the white people of the south to ponder well this situation 
and to do nothing themselves to light the torch that might bring 
political chaos upon our beloved southland.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF “RETALIATION” 


The attitude of retaliation, which, by its very nature, is 
closely akin to the white-supremacy attitude, being merely 
a variation of the latter, is probably more than “retalia- 
tion.” Perhaps it might be referred to as a “fear-sporting 
interest-retaliation” attitude, for certainly all three are 
significant ingredients. In any case, it might be defined 
as a tendency on the part of the whites to deal violently 
with Negroes who run counter to the established mores or 
who deviate too far from their conventional role. The 
dominant group sees its own social and economic status 
jeopardized by the competition of the colored group, and 
is therefore willing to defend what it deems its rights, by 
violence if necessary. This attitude is especially common 
in the South, where race lines are sharply drawn and where 
the whites are firmly determined to preserve the traditional 
race-caste system. ‘The lynching, the burning, and the 
man-hunt are social patterns of behavior so widely ap- 
proved and accepted that they approach an institutional- 
ized form. It is in these communal enterprises against 
the Negro that definite attitudes take root and thrive. 

The following news stories, printed in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, reflect social attitudes of the whites in- 
volved in conflict situations. In the first account the pro- 
vision for “safe keeping” of the Negro culprit because of 
“high feeling” among the whites is certainly prima facie 
evidence of a “state of mind” of the white group. Officers, 
through experience, are fully aware of the existence of these 
“tendencies to act” and are frequently careful, as in this 
case, to prevent these tendencies from culminating in overt 
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behavior, which usually takes the form of lynching. But 
the attitude does exist, sometimes latent and unrecogniz- 
able, at other times, particularly in crises, exhibiting itself 
in various manifestations of crowd behavior. In the sec- 
ond account, the overt acts of the Whites took the form of 
a Negro man-hunt. It is here that the sporting interest 
reveals itself. Such overt acts are not, of course, to be con- 
strued as attitudes in themselves, but rather as indicators 
of pre-existing attitudes. In this case the presence of the 
attitude is to be inferred from the act itself, the overt be- 
havior in the form of an exciting chase being the culmina- 
tion of an attitude that might be described as retaliative in 
its nature. 


JACKSON, Miss.—(A.P.)—Officers at the Hinds County jail de- 
nied the presence of Silas Richardson, Hancock County killer, re- 
ported to have been lodged in the local prison for safe keeping. . . . 
He was brought from the coast because of high feeling, and will be 
kept away until time for the grand jury session. 


BAY ST. LOUIS, Miss. More than 100 armed men, including 
Hancock County officers with a number of bloodhounds, hastened to 
Devil’s Lake swamp about eleven miles west of Bay St. Louis to sur- 
round the swamp where Silas Richardson, Negro desperado, sought 
for the murder of John Dimbino, was believed to have taken refuge. 
The Negro, whe was well armed, was not expected to be taken alive. 


Whether or not the presence of certain attitudes precipi- 
tates an overt act depends upon the circumstances in each 
case. There are some who maintain that measurement or 
identification of attitudes is possible only when the overt 
act is committed. Such a contention seems to us to be un- 
founded. On the other hand, the act itself does reflect pre- 
existing attitudes which can be distinguished with a greater 
degree of certainty than when the act never takes place. 
Although mob action assuredly indicates the pre-existence 
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of certain attitudes, inactivity or undue quiet may also 
indicate an existing attitude, possibly one of resentment 
or hostility. 


THE “CRIMINAL-NEGRO” ATTITUDE 


There exists a widespread belief among Whites that Ne- 
groes are peculiarly criminal. These beliefs are reflected 
in the daily press. In the majority of news stories of anti- 
social behavior such stereotypes as “Negro thief caught” 
or “Negro ax-man arrested” are used in the headlines or 
at least in the “leads” of the stories. Because of the news- 
paper policy of mentioning the race in connection with the 
crime committed, it is not unlikely that the reader is led 
to associate the two in his own mind. While the mention 
of the Negro race is almost universally made in connection 
with crime stories in the newspapers, the same formula is 
not followed when reporting news of pathological behavior 
of Caucasians. Members of the Negro group chafe under 
this policy, branding it as discriminatory and unjust. 

The criminal-Negro attitude is here used as a tendency 
to emphasize the misdeeds of Negroes and to identify these 
acts with the race as well as with the alleged perpetrators 
thereof. This attitude manifests itself in style, distinctive 
words and phrases, headlines, etc. The following headlines 
are illustrative of the accepted custom of linking the word 
“Negro” with pathological behavior involving members of 
the colored group: “Seek Negro Ax Man”; “Crazed Negro 
Runs Amuck” ; “Negro Seizes Life Savings from Woman” ; 
“Two Negroes Armed with Razors Rob Man of $40 and 
Watch”; “Negro Is Accused of Attack on Little Girl”; 
“Colored Pair Admit Murder of Aged Man.”” 


2 The question may be raised, and legitimately so, whether racial identity is 
made of all Negro news, “constructive” as well as news of pathological behavior. 
It is true that this racial identification is usually made, but the fact that a large 
proportion of Negro news is concerned with some form of aberrant behavior seems 
to support the above conclusion. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF “FLIPPANCY” 


The Negro in American life has been made a ludicrous 
figure, a boisterous, good-natured, crap-shooting person 
with little responsibility either to himself, to his own group, 
or to society at large. The “Octavus Roy Cohen” Negro, 
who spends his last earnings to attire himself in a red neck- 
tie, a checkered vest, patent leather shoes, and white spats, 
has become a popular stereotype. Added to this is the over- 
exaggeration and exploitation of the Negro dialect. This 
“typical” Negro has become a grotesque and fanciful crea- 
ture around which are built many stories and legends that 
find their way into certain five-cent magazines and the 
daily press. 

The attitude of flippancy, a sublimation or variation of 
the White-supremacy attitude, is here used as a tendency 
of newspapermen to describe Negroes as clowns and boors, 
and to use their sayings, their behavior, their habits as ma- 
terial for the entertainment of white readers. This tend- 
ency is by no means an accident; it springs from the cur- 
rent conception that Negroes are committed to performing 
clownish antics, that they are subject to ridiculous fears 
and queer notions, that their conduct in general is ludi- 
crous and impossible. The following from the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune may illustrate this point: 


“T’ll crown you queen of the kitchen,” shouted Wilson Foster, Ne- 
gro, 38 years old, one-time King of the Zulus during Mardi Gras, as 
he struck his wife, Alice, over the head with a pan during a quarrel 
in their home Tuesday evening. Alice was taken to Charity Hospital 
to be treated for a scalp wound. Wilson was taken to the First pre- 
cinct where he was booked for disturbing the peace. 

Alice told police that the kingly honors which were bestowed upon 
Wilson two years ago had gone to his head. They argued. “You 
must think you are still king,” said Alice. “I am and here’s a crown 
for you,” replied Wilson, laying on with a kitchen pot. 
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Southern papers are usually careful to omit “Mr.,” “Mrs.,” 
and “Miss” before the names of Negroes. Negro women 
are frequently referred to by their first names. 


ATTITUDES OF NEGROES TOWARDS WHITES 


The attitudes of the Whites have undoubtedly been 
largely responsible for the attitudes of the colored group. 
In their struggle to elevate their social status the Negroes 
have developed a heightened race-consciousness that is na- 
tionalistic in its character. It is not surprising, then, that 
the Negro press, coming into existence partly because of 
the need for an organized voice of protest against White 
injustice and domination, reflects the sentiments, the 
wishes, the attitudes of the Negroes in their struggle. Col- 
ored editors and reporters are constantly on the alert for 
cases of unjust treatment at the hands of Whites, and 
whenever such are discovered, or even suspected, dissent- 
ing protests are loudly voiced both in their news columns 
and in their editorials. 


THE ATTITUDE OF “RESENTMENT” 


One of the characteristic reactions to what is considered 
White domination is the attitude of resentment. It is a 
tendency to accuse white persons of ulterior motives in 
their dealings with the Negro race and to fasten on them 
the blame and responsibility for deliberate exploitation of 
Negroes. In a word, it is a tendency to act in such a way 
as will enable them to escape the stigma of subordination. 
The following from the Chicago Whip is a case in point: 


SAVANNAH COPS ARREST FOUR-YEAR-OLD BOY 
KEEP HIM IN JAIL OVERNIGHT! 


SAVANNAH, Ga.,—Charged with larceny of a toy wagon, a four- 
year-old boy was arrested here recently and locked up in the police 
station overnight until released by the probation office in the 
morning. 
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According to information received, the small chap a few days be- 
fore had taken a toy wagon from a little Caucasian lad a few doors 
away. The boy’s mother returned the wagon, but when the Cau- 
casian boy’s father, who was out of the city, returned and was in- 
formed of what had happened, he talked with a policeman and 
ordered the small boy’s arrest. 


The attitude of resentment frequently is expressed in 
caustic and acrimonious terms. Sometimes it is clothed 
in vituperation and contumely; again it is satirical almost 
to the point of being jovial. “White people have stolen the 
blues, jazz, crap shooting, gin, corn bread and greens, tap 
dancing, the Charleston, watermelon, fried chicken, the 
spirituals, voodoo and charms; now they have started on 
razors and knives,” wrote a satirical Negro reporter, yet 
he perhaps was as resentful and vindictive underneath his 
exterior as the reporter who blazed in journalistic fury at 
the injustices done his group. The use of the words “nig- 
ger,” “darkey,” “coon” and other epithets has elicited neg- 
ative reactions in similar terms of opprobrium applied in 
turn to the whites. The word “cracker” is a favorite, and 
the phrase “lily-white” is applied with acerbity to the so- 
called supremacists. 


THE ATTITUDE OF “EXULTATION” 


Whenever a white person is accused or convicted of a 
crime that is usually associated with Negroes there is re- 
joicing among the colored journalists. This attitude of 
exultation is a tendency for Negroes to rationalize their 
own pathological behavior by pointing the finger of deris- 
ion at Whites who have been involved in a form of delin- 
quency usually attributed to the Negro race. It is a de- 
fense-mechanism they have constructed in their reaction 
against what they deem unfair practices to which their race 
has been forced to submit. The humiliation and embar- 
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rassment of the self-respecting Negro at being identified 
with the chicken-stealing Negro stereotype feels himself 
vindicated when a white person is caught stealing chickens. 
The following story from the Kansas City Cail is typical of 
this attitude: 


WHITE FOLKS TAKE LEAD IN CHICKEN STEALING 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—Judge Thomas Watson of Municipal 
court threw a bombshell into the realms of “Southern Buffoonery” 
here Tuesday when he disclosed the fact that white folks had taken 
the lead in chicken stealing, according to the records of cases tried 
in his court. 

“If this condition keeps up,” opined the judge, “there will have to 
be a white man instead of a Negro in the familiar chicken stealing 
cartoons and stories.” 


Negroes show a marked sensitivity to the white man’s 
fear of racial miscegenation and are usually resentful of 
alleged efforts to blame the colored man for overt sexual 
offenses and inter-racial marriages. A voluntary union 
between two members of the different races always fur- 
nishes a good news story, not because of the Negro’s par- 
ticipation in the miscegenetic act but because the white 
individual has done the very thing Caucasians have con- 
demned. There is a tone of triumphant joy in these ac- 


counts, as indicated by the following headline from the 
Kansas City Call: 
“White Woman Smuggles Gun to Her Dark-Skinned Lover.” 


FRIENDLY ATTITUDES IN WHITE AND NEGRO PAPERS 


It is not to be assumed that attitudes of racial prejudice 
and antipathy are the only ones to be found in the white 
press. Occasional articles of cooperative undertakings and 
inter-racial gatherings reflect attitudes of friendliness and 
good will. Most newspapers subscribe verbally to the prin- 
ciple of social justice applied to Negroes as well as Whites, 
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and if they have occasion to editorialize on the subject it is 
usually in advocacy of fair treatment of the colored group. 
Nor is the existence of social attitudes to be inferred from 
all the news stories appearing in the white press. A large 
share of the accounts of Negro activities are written with as 
much journalistic precision and regard for accuracy as 
news concerning Whites. In most of the news the only in- 
dication of an existing attitude is perhaps the mention of 
the racial identity of the person or persons around whom 
the news is centered. Nevertheless, the definite attitudes 
of prejudice do crop out, sometimes quite conspicuously ; 
and while news articles of such a nature are relatively in- 
frequent their effect on race relations is perhaps quite 
disproportionate to the amount of newspaper space they 
occupy or their frequency of appearance. 

Likewise, not all news appearing in the Negro news- 
papers is colored by the belligerent attitudes of the colored 
editors or their readers. Theirs is a press of protest, to be 
sure, a nationalistic organ of a politically inarticulate 
group that is seriously concerned with the struggle for 
status and social justice. Yet the Negro editors are respon- 
sive to overtures of friendliness and good will and evince 
a readiness to cooperate with others when they are con- 
vinced such cooperative activities will lead to harmony be- 
tween the two racial groups. This attitude of appreciation, 
indicating a tendency to stimulate cooperation between 
the two races, is no doubt a reaction to the attitudes and 
policies of certain Whites who are interested in construc- 
ting new patterns of race relations based on social and eco- 
nomic equality. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze the social 
effects of the racial attitudes as they appear in the press. 
It can only be said with any degree of finality that racial 
attitudes do exist, and that the press, in reflecting them, 
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serves as a barometer both of racial antipathy and racial 
good will. If in reflecting these attitudes the press also 
serves to perpetuate them, to keep alive the prevailing 
“tendencies to act” with respect to persons of other races 
or nationalities, then it may rightfully be considered an 
important factor in race relations. For those who are con- 
cerned either with problems of racial adjustment or with 
methodological techniques in the study of attitudes and 
behavior, the actual role of the press in preventing or en- 
couraging racial prejudice should prove an inviting field 
for social exploration. It is a field that has been the sub- 
ject of much sociological speculation, but little scientific 
investigation. 








SOCIAL DISTANCE IN RUSSIA 


GEORGE GLEASON 
New York City 


TO UNDERSTAND the state of social distance in Russia 
today it is important to know a bit of social conditions 
during the past three hundred years. 

In 1646 serfdom was made general and hereditary’ 
These slaves to the soil were cruelly treated, they lived in 
a country of bad roads, poor houses, and had to endure 
the rigors of the northern winters. For the most of the 
last 300 years the rule of the Russian Czars and bureau- 
crats has been reactionary and favorable only to the upper 
classes. . 

In February, 1861, the serfs were freed. One-half of the 
cultivated land was given to the peasants; the remainder 
was kept in the hands of 140,000 estate owners, the Church 
and the Crown. Shortly after this the industrial development 
began to take place so that early in this century there had 
grown up a class of about two and one-half million indus- 
trial workers. At the time of the Revolution there were 
in European Russia about 200,000 land owners looked up- 
on with sullen envy and hatred by the 16,000,000 peasant 
households which lived in a state of dire poverty.” 

The non-Russian nationalities which made up more than 
half the population of the Russian Empire had been con- 
stantly oppressed by the Czarist regime. The field of the 
Revolution, therefore, was an oppressed industrial and 
peasant class and a vast population scattered among two 
hundred rebellious nationalities. 


1W. H. Chamberlin, Soviet Russia (Boston: Little Brown and Company), p. 7. 
2 Ibid., pp. 25, 26. 
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The Revolutions of March and November, 1917, re- 
sulted in the formation of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. This Union is controlled by 1,852, 090 (1930) 
members of the All Union Communist Party.* The Party 
has 50,000 centers among the 160,000,000 people of Rus- 
sia.* » The rulers of this Republic number, therefore, one 
in 100 of the population. 


A. Soctat DisTANCE BETWEEN THE COMMUNIST LEADERS 


In the early days when the life of the Revolution was 
at stake there was very close intimacy between Lenin and 
Trotzky. Although in pre-revolutionary days Trotzky 
had severely attacked Lenin, from the formation of the 
Soviet Union they worked together without a break up to 
Lenin’s death. 

Lenin was followed by Joseph V. Stalin, whose title is 
General Secretary of the Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee. He is still only a Party functionary and holds no 
office in the State Government. Since the summer of 1926 
there rapidly developed widening social distance between 
Stalin, “Man of Steel,” and Trotzky, “Man of Fire.” One 
cause of the widening breach was Trotzky’s jealousy of 
Stalin’s predominant position. There was also between 
other leaders and Stalin a controversy over policies. Stalin 
was accused of being too favorable to the rich peasants 
and working too little for the common people. Others 
thought Socialism could not be successfully built up in a 
single country and that Stalin was too little interested in 
World Revolution. How far could the Russian Revolu- 
tion develop without dependence upon the International 
Revolutionary Movement was hotly discussed. Lenin’s 


8 Sherwood Eddy, The Challenge of Russia (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1931), Ch. V. 


4 Chamberlin, op. cit., p. 63. 
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writings were frequently quoted against Stalin by Trotzky, 
Kamenev, and Zenoviev. Stalin’s lenient policy in China, 
was also criticized. Finally Trotzky and his two friends 
were expelled from the Party. Kamenev and Zenoviev 
speedily recanted and were re-admitted. Trotzky, how- 
ever, remained unyielding and was banished to Turkestan. 
In February, 1929, he left Russia, perhaps forever, and 
went to Turkey. The distance between these two great 
leaders had become wide in the extreme.” 


B. InpusTRIAL WorKERS AND PEASANTS 


In the early days of the Revolution the country was 
ruled by a committee of workers and peasants. The theory 
was that these two groups could be combined with equal 
powers. ‘The leadership, however, rapidly passed to the 
industrial workers. The peasants were at first appeased 
by the confiscation of all land by the State and the division 
of it among the agricultural workers. The peasants were 
expected to provide food for the city workers and in return 
to receive the product of the factories. Their returns, how- 
ever, were very meager. A letter in the “Peasants’ Ga- 
zette” reported the complaint of one peasant who said: 
“Before the War we got seven feet of cloth for a pood 
(36 lb.) of wheat and now we get only two and one-half 
feet.” Manufactured goods were both high in price and 
scarce in quantity. The government has favored the in- 
dustrial workers. The peasants practically went on strike 
and refused to plant more cereals than they would need 
for their own use. Food in the cities became very scarce. 
There was wide social distance between the city worker 
and the country worker. 

In the last three years the government has made a stren- 
uous effort to win the support of the peasants. Much of 


5 Ibid., pp. 67-75, 93. 
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the land has been socialized. Production of food is in- 
creasing, and the social distance between country and city 
workers is now decreasing.® 


C. KwuLaks AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Land in Russia is leased to those peasants who will farm 
it with their own labor. They may rent land to other 
peasants. The richer peasants, or Kulaks, made use of 
this law to rent land from their poor neighbors. The more 
diligent and capable, therefore, rapidly accumulated more 
wealth. It is estimated that about five per cent of the 
peasants are in the Kulak class and that one-third of the 
peasants belong to very poor peasant households. The 
rest are in the middle class. A Kulak has been defined as 
any peasant who has raised himself above his fellows in 
wealth. The government fears that any large development 
of this class of peasants will seriously injure the whole 
Communist experiment. The government, is, therefore, 
persecuting, taxing, and in every way tormenting these 
richer farmers.’ The case of one of them named Komarov 
was discussed in Pravda for August 14, 1928. Komarov, 
it seems, was a former merchant who before the War owned 
a large farm—several hundred acres. He was expropri- 
ated, of course, during the Revolution, but since the New 
Economic Policy he had succeeded in building up a new 
farm, some eighty or ninety acres, which he made profit- 
able by concentrating on the production of meat and 
cheese. He owned eighteen cows, two bulls, and four 
horses, took prizes at local agricultural exhibitions, and 
contributed letters on agricultural subjects to the press. 
But the writer who discussed his case in Pravda seriously 


_8E. T. Colton, The XYZ of Communism (Macmillan, 1931), Ch. II: “Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat”; Chamberlain, op. cit., pp. 163-183, 189. 


7 Maurice Hindus, Red Bread (New York: Cape and Smith, 1931), Ch. XIII, 
“The Koolack.” 
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condemned him “as a new and gaining type of Kulak.” 
Thus we see that there is a growing social distance between 
the Government and the Kulak.*® 


D. THE GovERNMENT AND THE Non-RussIAn RAcEs 


Among the two hundred races like the Tartars, Turko- 
mans, and Armenians the Communist leaders have allowed 
the utmost freedom. Although the Government follows 
the Soviet System there is no interference with their lan- 
guage or with the Moslem religion. In 1917 Lenin, imme- 
diately after the Bolshevik seizure of power, laid down as 
one of the principles of Soviet Policy “free development of 
national minorities and ethnographic groups inhabiting 
the territory of Russia.” At Moscow there is a “Univer- 
sity of the Toilers of the East” where seven hundred stu- 
dents, mostly from Central Asia and the Caucasus, receive 
an education. There is a Central Publishing House of 
Nationalities which has printed 1805 books in fifty-four 
languages and dialects, with a total circulation of almost 
9,000,000 copies. Sixteen new alphabets have been created. 

The principle of cultural autonomy is illustrated by the 
signs as one crosses the border from Poland into Russia. 
On the Polish side every public sign is in Polish. On the 
Soviet side the name of the border station is written in four 
languages—White Russian, Russian, Yiddish, and Polish 
—corresponding with the four chief races of the region. 
The policies of the Soviet Government have made for ra- 
cial nearness in the USSR.® 


E. ComMMUNISTs AND CHRISTIANS 


Lenin said “Religion is opium for the people.” 
Atheism has become in Russia almost a State Creed. 


8 Maurice Hindus, Humanity Uprooted (London: Jonathan Cape, 1929), Ch. X, 
“Peasant”; Chamberlin, op. cit. pp. 79, 109, 192-201. 


® Chamberlain, op. cit., Ch. IX, “The Babel Tower of Nationalities.” 
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Communistic hostility is directed impartially against all 
religions. The picture of Lenin takes the place in public 
buildings and in many homes of the ikon, or the image of 
Christ on the Cross. 

Before the War the Orthodox Church had no inde- 
pendence. The Czar’s will was as supreme there as it was 
in the State. During the Russian Civil War the Orthodox 
Church and the majority of the priests were quite natur- 
ally counter revolutionary in their sympathies. The vic- 
tory of the whites would have meant most probably the 
restoration of the Church in all its old pomp and circum- 
stance. 

This attitude of the Church toward the Revolution has 
resulted in bitter persecution, in heavy taxation, in the 
confiscation of much church property, and, therefore, in 
very wide social distance between the Government and 
the Orthodox Church and all Christians.’® 


F. YoutuH Aanp AGE 


Chamberlin says “It may safely be said that of all the 
qualities which were formerly regarded as charactristically 
Russian the Soviet youth represents only loquacity.” 
Modern youths love parades and demonstrations. They 
are athletic and mechanically-minded. In the summer 
they take long vacation hikes. There are, it is estimated, 
2,000,000 members of the Union of Communist Youth of 
the ages of 14 to 23. The “Young Communist Truth” the 
central organ of the Youth Movement, frequently reports 
clashes between youth and their parents. A Jewish girl 
wrote to the paper asking whether she should assist in bak- 
ing unleavened bread for the Feast of the Passover. The 
answer was that under no circumstances should young 


10 [bid., Ch. XIII, “The Struggle for the Russian Soul”; Colton, op. cit., Ch. 
VII, “Communism and Religion”; Hindus, op. cit., Chs. I, II, III. 
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Communists participate in religious practices. A Jewish 
boy asked the paper’s advice about marrying a Gentile 
girl. His mother threatened to commit suicide if he did. 
The newspaper insisted that the marriage should take 
place. 

“Free love is probably the rule rather than the exception 
among the city youth,” says Chamberlin. 

Due to religious differences, the complete divorce of 
youth from the mysticism of their parents, lax sex habits, 
fanatical devotion to the Communist program, and the 
terrible backwardness of peasant home life, there is in Rus- 
sia today a wide distance between Youth and Age which 
will probably continue to grow until the present younger 
generation has arrived at later maturity.™? 


11 Chamberlin, op cit., Ch. XIV, “Young Russia”; Colton, op. cit., Ch. VIII, 
“The Youth Product”; Hindus, op. at., Ch. XIII, “Youth.” 
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THE FOLLOWING article is an account of a study of the 
characteristics possessed by student leaders in the Texas 
State College for Women. It will be found to be of interest 
from two different standpoints. In the first place, it gives 
some idea of what characteristics students in a large 
women’s college think their leaders should possess ; and, in 
the second place, it shows the reliability of student judg- 
ment relative to these particular characteristics. The study 
was begun by asking the students in the junior and senior 
classes to select from the entire student body of over 
eighteen hundred, three students whose leadership they 
would follow the most willingly. After they had done 
this they were asked to select from these three the one 
who seemed to be the most superior and to state briefly the 
characteristics of this student which seemed to them to 
give her this leadership ability. They were also asked to 
give the characteristics of the other two students which in 
their judgments gave them leadership ability ranking them 
second and third in importance. 

Approximately two hundred students complied most 
willingly with the requests. In order to find the student 
ranking highest in the estimation of her fellow-students 
the one ranked first was given three points, the one ranked 
second two points, and the one ranking third one point. 
As a result of this method it was found that one student 
received seventy-four points, another forty-seven points, 
another thirty-one points, another twenty-three points, and 
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another twenty-one points. Only three other students were 
mentioned by more than three of her fellow-students. 
However, there were thirty-six others mentioned from one 
to three times as having leadership ability. A check-up 
on the five students receiving the greatest number of points 
revealed the fact that they held the following offices among 
the student body: president of the student body, president 
of the athletic association, yell leader, editor of the college 
annual, and president of the senior class. 

The following is a tabulated summary of the number of 
points each received: 


SUMMARY OF POINTS 











President of Student Body ; ‘. 74 
President of Athletic Association.................----.---- 47 
Yell Leader insiatiiemntiiiniaiinet in hie lati oa 31 
Editor of Annual 23 
President of Senior Class : 21 





A few of the characteristics attributed to the president 
of the student body, which are verbatim replies of some 
of the students and which seem to be the most typical of 
them all are as follow: “dependable,” “magnetic personal- 
ity,” “friendly,” “has initiative,” “fair,” “dignified,” “sin- 
cere,’ “enthusiastic,” “thoughtful,” “optimistic,” “cour- 
teous,” “ambitious,” “has the ability to do things with ease 
and shows kind respect,” “ability to make and keep 
friends,” “perfect poise,” “dignity (not too much nor too 
little),” “determination, and decision,” “self-confidence,” 
“quiet,” “commanding looking,” “sympathetic,” “jolly 
friend of all.” 

The traits attributed most frequently to the President of 
the Student Body and to the President of the Athletic As- 
sociation were carefully studied and summarized. In ad- 
dition to these two, the traits attributed to twenty-five 
other students by fifty-two different students were also 
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another twenty-one points. Only three other students were 
mentioned by more than three of her fellow-students. 
However, there were thirty-six others mentioned from one 
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studied and summarized. The following table shows the 
results of this study, designating the President of the Stu- 
dent Body as Student A, and the President of the Athletic 


Association as Student B. 


TABLE I 


A Table Showing the Frequency and the Order of Frequency with 
which Characteristics were Attributed to Each of Two Students and 
to All of Twenty-five Students by their Fellow-Students in the Texas 
State College for Women which in the Opinion of these Fellow- 
Students make for Leadership, and also Showing the Number of 
Students doing the Judging in Each Case. 





FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CHARACTERISTICS 
Were ATrRisuTED TO 


Student A by Student B by 25 different 
CHARACTERISTICS 28 fellow- 20 fellow- students by 51 














students students fellow-students* 
Sympathetic 15 11 +4 
Dignified 13 6 37 
Friendly 12 14 46 
Fair 10 10 36 
Initiative 10 6 43 
Intelligent 8 5 36 
Social minded 8 2 22 
Self-confident 8 6 39 
Sincere 7 7 33 
Dependable 6 2 22 
Witty 6 0 18 
Good Speaker 5 4 12 
Tactful 5 2 21 
Vital 3 i 41 
Good Sport 3 3 15 
Courageous 2 0 10 
Aggressive 0 2 14 
Optimistic 0 5 27 
Honest 0 0 19 
Attractive Appearance 0 0 17 
Positive 0 1 10 
Democratic 1 0 9 


* Nore: The figures in this column were obtained by summarizing the replies 
of fifty-two students. These replies were selected by a process of random sampling 
from about two hundred which were the most complete and the most intelligently 
given. Twenty-five different students were ranked either once or more than once 
by this group of fifty-two students, but no student was ranked more than three 
times. 
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It will be noticed from observing the table that certain 
traits such as friendliness, sympathy, dignity, and a few 
others appear in each of the three columns with the same 
relative frequency. Does this fact justify one in assuming 
that such characteristics are prerequisite to leadership? I 
think one would at least be justified in assuming that any 
student who was unfriendly, unsympathetic, insincere, un- 
dignified, and who lacked vitality, self-confidence, and ini- 
tiative would have a hard time getting into a place of lead- 
ership in a college for women. In college life, as well as 
in any other type of social life, certain behavior patterns 
grow up to which one must conform, at least outwardly, 
if he is to become a leader or even if he is to live comfort- 
ably in that group. These patterns in most instances grow 
out of the needs of the group. In any woman’s college lo- 
cated in a social order where women have been protected 
and treated with chivalry, the average student of eighteen 
or twenty finds a particular need for sympathy and friend- 
ship. Coming for the first time from a home where she 
has been shielded and cared for, she needs some one who 
is friendly and sympathetic, some one who has initiative 
and intelligence to take the place of her mother or father 
to direct and guide her in this new world. Thus the good 
citizen in such a community is that one who adopts the 
behavior patterns which meet these specific needs; and 
hence, that student who would be a leader must at least 
adopt a part, if not all, of those behavior patterns which 
are the most valuable to the group. 

To be sure, there are societies in which some of the char- 
acteristics mentioned the most frequently as making for 
leadership in a woman’s college would be no prerequisite 
to leadership whatsoever. Take a pirate crew or a gang of 
outlaws for example; in such a group sympathy and friend- 
liness might be a decided hindrance to leadership. That 
type of behavior which would probably be the most ad- 
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mired would be cunning, courage, and fairness to the 
gang. The same thing is true in the case of the hard- 
boiled football coach who often holds the respect and 
admiration of the boys because of his very hardness. Suc- 
cess on the football field demands an unyielding drive to- 
ward the opponent’s goal, and the successful coach is one 
who makes a behavior pattern of this type his own. If he 
can put this driving force into his team and can direct it 
so as to produce a winning team, it does not matter about 
his sympathy or his friendliness. He will be the team’s 
ideal because his conduct meets the needs and the highest 
aspirations of the group. 

Some claim that a leader must be one who is different 
from the group rather than one who conforms to the be- 
havior pattern of the group. It is true that a leader must 
be different from the average individual of the group, but 
it is not necessary for him not to conform to the approved 
standards of the group to be different. It is possible for 
him to make himself, what Doctor Bogardus calls margin- 
ally unique,’ by conforming to the approved ways of the 
group better than anyone else and thus become different 
because of this very fact. For instance, that student in a 
woman’s college who takes on such behavior patterns as 
sympathy, friendliness, fairness, and the like more per- 
fectly than the rest of the group is therefore different from 
the other members of the group and thereby attains that 
marginal uniqueness which Doctor Bogardus states is often 
a basis for leadership.” 

However, it is not our purpose to go into a discussion of 
any of the theories of leadership in this paper. The most 
interesting fact which this study has for us is that it shows 
that students in a woman’s college recognize the same or 


1E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology, p. 411. 
2 Ibid., p. 411. 
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similar behavior patterns in the conduct of all of their 
leaders and that they are not only in accord in agreeing 
what these patterns are but that they are also in accord in 
judging the extent to which their leaders possess these 
patterns. In other words, they are able to agree on both 
quality and quantity with respect to leadership character- 
istics. The remainder of this study will be devoted to 
bringing out this last fact. 

After completing the tabulations shown in Table I, we 
selected thirty-four characteristics from all of those which 
were mentioned by the student judges as making for and 
against leadership, and by arbitrarily selecting a scale 
ranging in value from -10 to +10 we constructed what we 
shall call, for lack of a better name, a questionnaire profile. 
The following is a copy of this profile. 


A PROFILE QUESTIONNAIRE ON LEADERSHIP 





In the following blank write the name of a student who seems to you 
to have a greater amount of leadership ability than any other student 
in your college. 

In the following blank write the name of the student who is intelli- 
gent and a good student but who has little or no leadership ability. 





On the profile below check an x at a place on the lines which seems 
to you to measure the degree to which the student you have men- 


tioned as a leader possesses the characteristics given at the beginning 
of each line. If the student seems to possess a characteristic to an 


unusual degree, check on the line at zo; if he lacks this characteristic 
all together, check at or below o; if, as in the case of some of the 
characteristics, it is possible for him to possess the direct opposite of 
a trait to an unusual degree, check at -zo. If the characteristic is 
possessed to a moderate degree, check at 4, or 5, or 6. In other words, 


check at some place on each line which seems to measure the degree 
to which the individual possesses the characteristic. 


After you have done this for the student having leadership ability, 
do the same for the student which you have mentioned as having no 
leadership ability but instead of checking with an x, check with a (-). 
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PRoFILe 


Minus Plus 

-10 9 8 -7 6-5 4-32-1012345 678 9 10 
Self-confident ek al a ae ae ga aaah Fog 3! as wah ae ee 
Fickle 
Initiative 
Silly 
Athletic 
Indifferent 
Positive 
Narrow 
Enthusiastic 
Egotistical 
Vital 
Stubborn 
Intelligent 
Affected 
Efficient 
Timid 
Trustworthy 
Studious 
Democratic 
Wealthy 
Courageous 
Good looking 
Sincere 
Dignified 
Friendly 
Polite Ba 
Public speaker .... 
Tolerant a 
Aggressive 
Social minded 
Sympathetic 
Witty 
Selfish 


Persevering as eat le Gi” de oe 

In examining this questionnaire profile one notices that 
each student is asked, to begin with, to write the name of 
two students ; one, who in her estimation, has a great deal 
of leadership ability, and one who has no leadership abil- 
ity. When the students had done this, the meaning of each 
of the characteristics shown in the profile was explained 
to them, and then they were told to follow very carefully 
the directions given in the remaining part of the profile. 
The sum and substance of these directions is that each stu- 
dent after having a characteristic explained to her is asked 
to decide whether or not the student ranked as a leader or 
as a non-leader has this characteristic and then to check 
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on a line ranging in value from -10 to +10 at a place which 
seems to her to indicate the extent to which this individual 
possesses or fails to possess this characteristic. This was 
done for each of the thirty-four characteristics. 

A copy of this profile was given to each of 500 students, 
most of whom were junior and seniors; and of this num- 
ber, approximately 400 were intelligently filled out. An 
examination of the profiles for the purpose of determining 
what students had been named the most frequently as hav- 
ing leadership ability revealed the fact that one student 
had been named 91 times, another 84 times, and another 
73 times. It so happened that these three students also re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes for leadership in the 
previous part of this study. However, the one ranked first 
before was ranked third this time, the one ranked second 
before was ranked first, and the one ranked third before 
was ranked second this time. The following table shows 
the average judgments and the deviations in judgments 
which were made for the two students who were named as 
leaders by the greatest number of students. (We shall call 
these two students, Student B and Student C.) 

In studying the data given relative to the students 
ranked as non-leaders very little agreement was found in 
any of the replies of the students. Only one student was 
mentioned by as many as four different students as having 
no leadership ability, and about the only points of agree- 
ment in the judgments of these four were in their judg- 
ments relative to modesty, intelligence, timidity, and self- 
confidence. The four all ranked her as being very intelli- 
gent, very submissive, very modest, and as lacking a great 
deal in self-confidence. Since there was not a sufficient 
number of students ranking any two students as non- 
leaders, it was impossible to make a very satisfactory study 
of the traits possessed by any of the students named as 
having no leadership ability. 








| 
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In examining Table II the first thing of interest which 
strikes one is the very high correlation between the two 
series of average judgments relative to the characteristics 
attributed to the two students. This table not only shows 
that they possess the same or similar characteristics in the 
estimation of their fellow-students, but that the two sets 
of students also agree in judging the extent to which each 
student possesses the same characteristics. This is true in 
the case of almost all of the characteristics with the excep- 
tion of four or five, and when these are included we find 
that the coefficient of correlation between the two series of 
average judgments is 79 + .007 when the correlation is fig- 
ured by the Spearman Product Moment Formula. 

But this high correlation is not as significant as the very 
small average deviations which are seen in the case of 
many of the characteristics. Take “vitality” for example: 
the table shows that the average deviation relative to this 
characteristic is only 1.3 for both Student B and Student C. 
Notice also that the table shows several average deviations 
even less than this one. 

If it is true that the average deviations in judgments 
relative to personality traits determine their reliability as 
F. H. Allport® and other students of personality claim, 
then the reliability of a large number of these judgments 
is very great. And this is the interesting thing about 
this study. I dare say that the average deviations in judg- 
ments made by individuals trained and experienced in 
judging some objective something like a miniature air 
plane model would be even greater than some of the devia- 
tions shown in the table. If either group of these students 
were given yard-sticks and told to measure the perimeter 
of the school-room floor the deviations from the average 
measurement would probably be greater, relatively speak- 


3 Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychology, pp. 128-129. 
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TABLE II 


A Table Showing a Comparison of the Average Judgments and the 
Average Deviations in the Judgments made by one Group of 91 
Students Relative to the Characteristics Possessed by Student B with 
Those made by another Group of 84 Students Relative to the Char- 
acteristics Possessed by Student C, said Judgments being Based on 
a Scale ranging in Value from -10 to +10. 


AVERAGE OF JUDGMENTS Averace DevIATIONS IN 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATIVE TO JUDGMENTS RELATIVE TO 


Student B Student C Student B Student C 


Democratic 9.5 7.2 
Vital 8.7 
Positive 8.1 
Friendly 
Enthusiastic 
Sympathetic 
Trustworthy 
Persevering 
Intelligent 
Social minded 
Studious 
Initiative 
Sincere 
Tolerant 
Courageous 
Self-confident 
Good looking 
Aggressive 
Public speaker 
Polite 
Unselfish 
Witty 

Athletic 
Efficient 
Wealthy 
Dignified 
Stubborn 
Fickle 

Silly 
Egotistical 
Affected 
Timid 

Narrow 
Indifferent 
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ing, than the deviations from the average of the 84 judg- 
ments relative to the characteristic, “positiveness,” in the 
case of Student C. And this is the most significant finding 
in the study. It shows that students in this particular col- 
lege, at least, learn in the cultures in which they have been 
reared, not only to recognize the same or very similar be- 
havior patterns or personality traits in their leaders, but 
that they also learn to judge with a very high degree of 
reliability the degree to which specific leaders possess cer- 
tain of these characteristics. 








ANTI-SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE GAME OF GOLF 


ARTHUR LANGTON 


San Gabriel, California 


OF ALL THE grief engendered in the name of American 
sport there is none more poignant yet more unheeded than 
is caused among certain of the golfing classes. The subsid- 
izing of athletes because of their football prowess, the 
status of the tennis player who obtains money by the sweat 
of his pen, the Olympic champion who insists that nicotine 
and alcohol have done him no harm, and the practise of 
placing the bottom dollar on the nose of an unseen thor- 
oughbred have been condemned individually and collec- 
tively to eternal damnation by socially minded people for 
the past several decades. Yet why they have picked on 
them and disregarded that sport which has ruined many, 
yes, hundreds of the homes which we are told are the foun- 
dation of the nation’s future will remain somewhat of a 
mystery. They have disregarded the very vital fact that 
scores of youths who might well be the saviors of tomorrow 
are willingly turning themselves into mechanisms whose 
one aim in life is to place a small white ball upon a selected 
area of creeping bent with ultimate efficiency. They seem 
not to be cognizant of the situation which sees business 
men on the verge of insolvency making wild bets in order 
to show the boys on the first tee that they are game. And 
further they have disregarded the caddy problem which 
constitutes a prolific source of social evils. 

A game which on occasion faces men with the issue of 
quitting their businesses or their golf, and sees them keep 
on playing, is one which has been condoned by a civiliza- 
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tion which outlawed bull baiting and cock fighting as bar- 
barous. That such instances are isolated will be denied 
by anyone acquainted with the unwritten history of any 
country club. On nearly every golf course throughout the 
country men are playing today whom it would be an act 
of benevolent social welfare to bar from all further inter- 
course with the game. Men who persist in playing while 
still exists the means, only to gain the black list and social 
oblivion eventually, lead an existence somewhat com- 
parable to that of a drug addict. They have rejected home 
life; their businesses have gone to smash; and in the final 
stages of their condition they are scorned by their fellow 
club members as being moochers and hangers-on. There 
is nothing left for them unless complete separation from 
the basic cause can be accomplished. 

Only a very few of the 5,000 golf courses in the United 
States have recognized the evil and have taken steps to 
remedy it, but to the knowledge of the writer nothing defi- 
nite along this line has been accomplished yet. Usually 
some official who is able to see beyond the end of his driver 
takes it upon himself to go to the erring player suggesting 
that perhaps it would be best for all concerned if he took 
a rest from the game, not permanently or even for long, 
you understand, but until things pick up a bit. An admo- 
nition for the official to mind his own damn business is 
frequently forthcoming, whereupon the official resignedly 
drops the whole matter, knowing that before long the mem- 
ber’s resignation will be mandatory when bills cannot be 
met. It is a sad commentary upon the cultural influence 
which a country club is supposed to exert that it takes a 
real interest in the welfare of its members only when its 
own coffers are about to be affected. 

Specific illustrations of the anti-social aspects of the 
game of golf can be taken at random from any club in the 
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country. The following were taken from courses in the 
immediate vicinity of Los Angeles: 

A brilliant architect with a wife and two children was 
well on his way to the top in his profession. Because of 
his almost passionate devotion to his work and his ability 
therein his services were in great demand throughout the 
state. He took up golf, a pastime which seemed to strike 
a responsive chord in his artistic makeup, and immediately 
he transferred all of his interest and devotion to the game. 
He permitted his work to slide and was discharged from 
his firm. His family began to want and yet he would not 
relinquish his determination to play. He became a para- 
site on a number of golf courses, begging a game wherever 
he could. Finding that he had to have some means of live- 
lihood he represented himself as a golf architect, vainly be- 
lieving that this would give him access to that which he 
sought. At the present time his divorced wife is struggling 
to raise the children and he is serving time in a federal 
penitentiary for forgery. 

A district attorney found that his salary was not equal 
to membership in three country clubs. The voters found 
that a low handicap golfer with a reputation of being a 
good sport is not necessarily the best instrument for bring- 
ing criminals to justice. And a grand jury investigation 
found evidences of corruption in office and bribe taking, 
the bribes taking the form of cars, houses, and sets of golf 
clubs. 

The manager of a thriving manufacturing concern be- 
came so enamored of the game that a young subordinate 
who could not afford the time to play took the position 
away from the golfer. When confronted with the issue of 
giving up the business or the game the ex-general manager 
walked out of the president’s office to keep a first-tee ap- 
pointment with three fellow sportsmen. Fortunately his 
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downfall was so rapid that he was forced to get away from 
the game completely and take the first job that offered 
in order to keep body and soul together. 

And so on indefinitely. 

Golf is a fairly good game for those financially, men- 
tally, and physically fitted to stand it, but it is a poor re- 
ligion for anyone. As far as the physical aspect of the 
situation is concerned, unlike almost any other sport less 
effort is required to be a winner at golf as one becomes 
more proficient. A tennis player, for example, while exe- 
cuting his strokes with more ease as he improves, plays 
harder as he meets stiffer opposition. But such is not the 
case in golf. The veriest dub exerts himself more in nine 
holes than MacDonald Smith would in 36. The element 
of overstrain is present in this game as in few others due 
perhaps to the type of people who indulge in it, a type 
composed of men on the cocktails-and-indigestion side of 
life who have had no regular habits of either diet or exer- 
cise. They have taken up the game at the request of wives, 
cronies, or even physicians, but hardened arteries put to 
unaccustomed strain by the players’ idea that the expendi- 
ture of maximum effort will reap the minimum score fre- 
quently proves too much. Nor is the practise of sitting 
around in the nineteenth hole in one’s underwear exchang- 
ing questionable stories and more questionable liquor cal- 
culated to be of benefit to the most robust in mental! and 
physical condition. There is hardly a country club of long 
standing in America but which has had some player drop 
dead on the course either from heart failure or the bursting 
of a blood vessel. Furthermore many clubs have a coterie 
of the living dead as far as the players are concerned. This 
is made up of men whose wise doctors have given them 
the choice of dying immediately or quitting the game for 
a few years. They are a pitiful sight as they sit on club 
verandahs, just watching. 
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But the gravest antisocial feature of the game has not as 
yet been mentioned: this is made up of the conditions 
brought about by the demand for caddies. One club man- 
ager stated that among the caddies employed at one time 
or another at his club there was represented every type of 
criminal of which he had any recollection, and this was 
at a club noted for the efficiency of its caddies. Caddies, 
at least in Southern California, represent the poorest ele- 
ment within miles of the club. In order to make caddying 
worth their while it is necessary that they be on the job at 
all times, thus interfering with the course of their educa- 
tion. Itis practically useless to come to the caddies’ house 
after school is over because only a small percentage of the 
players leave the first tee after that time. On Saturdays 
and Sundays there may be a chance for the boy who does 
not want to quit school but the “good” caddies get first 
choice and they sometimes are back from one job and are 
ready to go around again before the occasional boy gets 
a chance. There are always too many bag carriers to go 
around, which means that they have hours and hours to 
stand around with nothing to do but entertain themselves. 
This combined with the almost unexceptional squalor and 
filth of their quarters makes an excellent nursery for physi- 
ological and sociological diseases. The treatment they re- 
ceive from caddiemasters and members is not calculated 
to develop their finer sensibilities, for they are herded as 
some form of animal without receiving the consideration 
of a number of domestic beasts. Probably as a result of 
this any manager can testify as to the element of destruc- 
tion rampant in a group of caddies. Picket and wire 
fences are useless or are rendered so in a short time after 
being exposed to the manipulation of busy fingers. Bricks 
are dug out of walls; hinges are pried loose; sanitary 
plumbing is rendered the butt of many a vicious prank; 
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and even concrete and steel have difficulty in curbing the 
concerted idle activities of a group of caddies. 

But the players must have caddies, and good ones too. 
Boys, frequently men, who know every inch of the golf 
course, who know distances, who know what club to use, 
who know golf as they know nothing else, are in greatest 
demand. The joke about the good caddy being the one 
who always finds his employer’s ball in a good lie is not 
always a joke, for good bag carriers know that the better 
they are the greater will be their tip, club regulations op- 
posed to tipping notwithstanding. One or two local clubs 
have made half-hearted attempts to remedy the caddy sit- 
uation, but without much success. One club bought each 
of its boys a complete uniform, but within a month of the 
purchase not a caddy had a whole uniform, and within 
three months there was not a vestige of the good wishes 
of the club in evidence on any one of the motley throng. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to advocate that the 
royal and ancient game should be outlawed because of its 
antisocial features; rather, it merely attempts to point out 
those features as having been overlooked before in the ever 
popular sport of hammering at an established institution. 
The progress of sociology has not been such as to justify 
the belief that anything will be done to ameliorate the ob- 
jectionable features of the game of golf within the next 
two or three decades. Public opinion has not been formu- 
lated on the matter because no one has seen fit to take up 
the banner in the cause of socializing the game. It is of 
interest to note that the current economic situation has 
been responsible for accomplishing some of the work that 
welfare workers have overlooked. Players cannot afford 
to spend as much time at golf courses as they once were 
accustomed to doing and they feel less compunction about 
getting rid of their memberships today, because so many of 
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their boon companions are doing that very thing. This is 
indicated by the fact that in spite of the depression and the 
fact that many clubs have lost a large percentage of their 
memberships, public and municipal courses have been only 
slightly affected; indeed, some have thrived as they have 
never thrived before. Consequently the membership in 
private clubs is getting to be composed more and more of 
those people who can best afford it ; that is, those who have 
independent incomes. At the same time on the public 
golf courses are many players who formerly were accus- 
tomed to spending twenty-five or thirty dollars every time 
they visited their clubs, but who are now content to obtain 
an afternoon’s enjoyment for only one or two dollars; 
inasmuch as on a public course they do not feel the need 
of employing a caddy, making heavy bets, or purchasing 
alcoholic refreshments for locker-room companions. 

However, the depression has not affected many of the 
physical wrecks who continue to endanger their motor 
system every time they swing a club. The only cure for 
this condition, of course, would be to make every prospec- 
tive golfer over forty submit to a thorough medical exami- 
nation to determine whether or not he should be allowed 
on the battlefield that is the fairgreen. 




















PROBLEMS OF ASSIMILATION 
A Study of Czecho-Slovaks in the United States 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Centenary Junior College 
Hackettstown, N.Y. 


THE ELECTION of Antonin Cermak as mayor of Chicago 
has undoubtedly drawn attention to the part which the 
number of Czechoslovak immigrants play in the United 
States. The number of Czechoslovaks in the United States 
is estimated by a Czechoslovak authority as 1,242,662 in 
1929. In any careful discussion, however, the Czechs and 
Slovaks must be treated separately, for though they live 
side by side in several urban centers, they attend their 
own separate churches, patronize their own lodges, clubs, 
and club houses and fraternal societies, and altogether live 
their separate national life in the United States, a practice 
quite contrary, of course, to that existing in the Czecho- 
slovak state. 

Though the Czechs and Slovaks settled in America fi- 
nanced the Czechoslovak revolution during the World War 
and through their activities helped President Masaryk to 
the creation of the Czechoslovak state, not much official 
attention has been paid until very recently by the Czecho- 
slovak authorities to the status and conditions of these im- 
migrants inthe United States. It was only in 1928 
that the “Cekoslovensky Ustav Zahranicni” (Czechoslo- 
vak Foreign Institute) was formed, in order to examine 
systematically the cultural, social, and economic status of 
all Czechoslovak immigrants abroad, as well as to initiate 
and revitalize the contacts with the home country. 


1 These and the following figures are taken from S. Klima, in Zahranicni Politika, 
Vol. IX, No. 3, March, 1931, p. 284. 
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It is questionable, however, whether much can be saved 
from the present disintegration of the Czech and Slovak 
culture and nationalistic traits, as will be evident from the 
following discussion. Most of the Czech and Slovak 
immigrants who reached the shores of this country in the 
pre-war days and formed the backbone of the present older 
generation were poor and simple people, whose origin was 
in the lowest social classes. Their enthusiasm and initia- 
tive for trying better and newer conditions of life in the 
land of their hopes was, of course, boundless. 2To examine 
the cause for and their decision to leave their homes would 
lead us too far. Sufficient to say, however, the political » 
and economic forces and economic oppression of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian ruling classes were the real causes—causes 
which are discernible and which have left their imprint 
on the present psychological outlook of each immigrant.* 

When these people landed in this country, their nation- 
alism and love for their native land could consequently 
manifest itself only in a very limited way, but in such a 
characteristic way that in this respect the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks do not correspond to the reactions of other immi- 
grants. Since their settlement in this country, this foik 
has failed to attach any deeper values and meanings to the 
nationalistic background of their own country than the 
use of their native descendants, viz., the Czech and Slovak 
language to them was the distinguishing feature of their 
culture. Their cultural connections with their native cul- 
ture stopped at the precise point at which they left their 
native village, and no attempt was made afterward to con- 
tinue their contacts with subsequent development. For 


_ 2 There are 68 communities in the United States with a majority of Czech im- 
eats and their descendants. The Slovaks can boast only of one settlement, 

owaktown. The Slovaks live mainly around Pittsburgh. Chicago has 36,148 
Czechs, New York 54,163, and Cleveland 72,221. 


8 The author is indebted for some pertinent observations to Dr. O. Sobota, “Our 
Countrymen Abroad,” in Nase Doba, 1929. 
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that reason, all the Czech and Slovak immigrants cling to 
the conviction that their children, the second generation, 
fulfill their duty to the land of their forefathers by learning 
to speak the language without any attention to the more 
fundamental and significant aspects of their culture. 

It is exactly at this point that the Czech and Slovak set- 
tlements are losing their hope for the future as a separate 
national entity within the American sea, though they often 
do not want to acknowledge it publicly. It is true that 
schools and libraries are kept up by certain societies, but 
these schools are not, and cannot be, a success. The second 
generation, with very few exceptions, knows only the ele- 
tents of the Czech and Slovak language, if they know 
them at all, and any school of this type resounds more with 
the English language than with the others. The children 
look down on the attempts of their parents to make them 
speak the old language, and cannot understand the feel- 
ings which pervade their fathers and mothers. It is cer- 
tain that with the passing of the older generation will pass 
also the use of the Czech and Slovak language in America, 
in spite of all attempts to the contrary. 

This failure to realize the cultural possibilities can be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the immigrants as well 
as of the government of Czechoslovakia or the people of 
Czechoslovakia. For example, many priests and ministers 
are supported in America by the Czechoslovaks, but all at- 
tempts to raise the foundations for the creation of a chair 
of Czechoslovak civilization in American universities have 
failed very dismally. If an attempt is made, it is made 
only to create a chair of the Czechoslovak language, and 
the promoters somehow do not seem to realize and are 
blind to the fact that the days of the Czechoslovak lan- 
guage are numbered, and that the consciousness of a great 
culture means also more than the former use of a language 
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which is hardly appreciated by the descendants of the orig- 
inal settlers. 

Though the typical Czech and Slovak is most anxious 
to combine the feature of Americanism with the old home 
characteristics, he somehow remains more of a Czech or 
Slovak than an American. He is very anxious to cast off 
the mark of being a “greenhorn,” but his attempt to do so is 
very pitiful. He will imitate Americans in their ways of 
living, and if he is prosperous he will buy a large house 
such as his American neighbors have. But he will not 
know how to use that house, and consequently will live 
in the kitchen, as he has done in his old home. His broken 
English betrays him the moment he opens his mouth, but 
he will insist upon telling you that his foreign neighbor is 
funny because he cannot learn English well. 

In a way, such an immigrant knows that he is isolated 
in the American environment, and will naturally drift into 
the association with his fellowmen. He belongs to several 
societies, lodges, clubs, and fraternal organizations. In 
fact, there are too many of them, and many of them serve 
only the personal ambitions of each member who wants to 
play the leading part in it. He feels that American de- 
mocracy gives him the right to it. In a way his self-appre- 
ciation and self-aggrandizement finds here an outlet. But 
the whole system of these organizations is built against 
the welcoming of the younger generation, which comes 
here, more or less, only for dances. The spirit of these so- 
Cieties is the spirit of the past brought here by their par- 


* Good work is being done by the supporting organizations such as insurance 
and death insurance societies. These organizations number more than twenty. The 
Slovak organizations count altogether about 300,000 members, and the Czechs about 
150,000. Stanislav Klima, writing in Nérodnostni Obzor, Vol. I, No. 4, April, 193%, 
states that much contrary to the popular conception, memberships in these Czech 
and Slovak organizations and societies has markedly increased since 1920.. These, 
and the additional figures are reproduced in the Annual 1931 Yearbook of the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Institute,” p. 15. The total figures show that the reports of 
the Czech Catholic societies increased from 20,000 to 25,000, of Free Thinking 


organizations from 91,000 to 92,000, and of Slovak organizations from 212,000 
to 383,000. 
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ents, and is foreign to the generation raised in American 
environment and American spirit. Attempts are made to 
have the younger members read the books placed in the 
societies’ libraries, but they do not want to read books 
which really belong, most of them, to the Victorian age of 
Austria-Hungary. Or the plays are given by the members 
of various societies. Can the younger members be inter- 
ested in a play where the most thrilling point finds its com- 
pletion when an Austro-Hungarian nobleman is able to 
get the consent of an honest Czechoslovak shoemaker to 
marry his daughter? The younger members simply can- 
not see the enthusiasm of their families, and prefer to get 
their thrill in a motion picture with Greta Garbo or Norma 
Shearer as stars. 

It is usual that the entertainments for the elders are be- 
gun or finished with the singing of the national Czech 
hymn, “Where is My Home?” On such occasions one can 
see the Czech of old weeping because the beautiful song 
takes them back to the days of their youth. But their chil- 
dren, if present, are exasperated, and do not mind telling 
their parents: “What’s the idea of making a fool of your- 
self?” 

There is another interesting point which must be men- 
tioned in this connection. All these societies and organi- 
zations are mostly limited to the lowest classes, and an 
educated compatriot is seldom welcomed. Here is the no- 
tion of each immigrant that he is just as good and is equal 
to anybody else. Any professional or scientific title is in- 
tentionally ignored, and even looked down upon. The re- 
sult is that the professional men of the Czech and Slovak 
parentage who have established their social and economic 
positions in the American environment consistently avoid, 
or are made to avoid, these organizations. Occasionally 
they band themselves in their own organization, as in Los 
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Angeles, and make it also very plain that the people who 
are not of their own class are not welcome. 

An important link of unification of the Czechoslovak 
immigrant within this country is found in the newspapers, 
which supply not only the settlements, but also the out- 
lying farmer with news of his fellow countrymen. Alto- 
gether there are 82 Czech and 35 Slovak newspapers in 
the United States, of which ten are dailies. But the at- 
tempts of these periodicals to interest the younger genera- 
tion in subscribing to their publications is disheartening, 
though understandable. The same situation as described 
above presents itself here. There is no drawing interest 
corresponding to the needs of the growing generation. In 
addition, the general tone of the Czechoslovak periodicals 
in this country corresponds to that of small provincial 
towns. Gossip and simple reporting are the most impor- 
tant features. Translations from American dailies are 
freely made, and the rest of the news is added from the 
newspapers of Prague. Furthermore, a concession to the 
local gossip interest of the readers is made by adding a 
regular feature devoted to so-called “correspondence.” 
Here the subscriber can frequently publish his viewpoint 
On various questions, take up an issue with his neighbor, 
and frequently abuse his opponent. Woe to the editor who 
would dare to refuse to publish such a contribution! 

A very interesting class differentiation is that concern- 
ing religion. The Hussite tradition and the domination of 
Bohemia by the Catholic church made most of the Czecho- 
slovak immigrants bitter against Catholicism, and also 
against religion in any form. The result was the so-called 
“Free Thinking” movement, which includes about 80 per 
cent of all Czechs. The Catholics reach only about 18 per 
cent, while the remaining 2 per cent are Protestants. The 


5 There are 164 Czech and 180 Slovak Catholic churches, 120 Czech and 130 
Slovak Protestant churches. The Czech Catholics number about 120,000, the Prot- 
estants 20,000, and Free Thinkers 480,000. 
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Free Thinkers spend much of their time proving their 
thesis, and are rather loud in the denunciation of every- 
thing religious. Their enthusiasm goes even so far as to 
substitute ceremonies of their own for the religious cere- 
monies of weddings and funerals. Just the opposite situ- 
ation exists in reference to the Slovaks. Most of them are 
Catholics, viz., 300,000, and only about 57,000 are Prot- 
estants. Only 160,000 are Free Thinkers. The Catholic 
Slovak as well as the Catholic Czech practices the same 
extremely orthodox and devout religious practices, as in 
their native country. The Catholic religion, which is quite 
willing to take under its wing the weakest classes striving 
for the spiritual tolerance and equality unreachable to 
them in reality, supports them against the ruling Protest- 
antism of America. Catholicism rather exhausts these 
Czechoslovaks economically and financially, and the con- 
tributions of the members to the building of churches and 
the support of other Catholic institutions raise enormous 
sums—such as seem impossible to collect from the poor 
class of its members. The activities of the Catholic mem- 
bership extends itself to the support of parochial schools, 
where the Czech and Slovak children are taught religion in 
the Czech and Slovak language, but in some schools only. 
In fact these schools teach more religion than Czechoslo- 
vak culture. Protestantism, on the other hand, is very 
weak. Most of these organizations are unified with the 
American churches, and receive their support. In this re- 
spect the Czechs are the ones least interested, while the 
Slovaks really present some strong and influential Protest- 
ant organizations. 


6 There are really no Czechoslovak schools in America. The Czechs and Slovaks 
keep up their Catholic schools, but with the exception of religion, and in some 
schools only, the instruction is in English. The Catholic Slovaks support 118 
schools with 552 teachers and 37,688 children; the Czechs 104 schools with 389 
teachers and 16,447 children; the Free Thinkers only 88 schools with 10,250 children; 
the Slovaks only eight, with 13 teachers and 387 children. The Catholics also own 
a theological seminary, a college, and a woman teachers’ institute at Lisle, III. 
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A very important question of the near future concerns 
that of the Sokol organization. Those who are acquainted 
with the magnificent background of the moral, social, ath- 
letic, and even nationalistic foundation of the Sokol will 
not underestimate the value of the general development of 
the Czechoslovak nation before and during the World War. 
The organization spread its branches through the United 
States, and is valiantly aiming to preserve its ideals in ath- 
letic and social practices. When we compare, however, 
the spirit of the membership of this organization in Czecho- 
slovakia to that of this country, it is evident that the inevi- 
table spirit of Americanization is creeping in, and that it 
is actually beginning to dominate. While the original 
moral force of the Sokol movement emphasizes the spirit 
of cooperation, brotherly unity, and cultural strength based 
on the importance of the sense of brotherhood, it demands 
the submergence of the individual to the whole. The 
American spirit of rugged struggle for victory at any price, 
on the other hand, the emphasis placed on the winning in- 
dividual, is finding its way into the Sokol halls in America. 
As the symbol of this fact, we find basket-ball practice an- 
nounced on the board, and the English language is heard 
constantly during the game. Though the forthcoming So- 
kol Congress in Prague this summer will again see numer- 
ous American members participating in these collective 
exercises, it is doubtful whether the American movement 
will be able to seek a compromise with the American sport 
spirit of its younger members, or whether it will be ab- 
sorbed altogether within the American flood. 

In politics the Czech and Slovak immigrant has not been 
very successful with the exception of Mayor Cermak. In 
fact, the small number of political representatives in Con- 
gress, and none of them in the Senate, compares most 
unfavorably to the number reached by other immigrant 
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groups in this country. The Slovak background may have 
something to do with it. But even in the external bicker- 
ings and jealousies of the Czechs and Slovaks among them- 
selves, the social divisions, the religious walls, the certain 
dislikes for concerted group action in general, might be 
behind this important fact. More favorable are the public 
and scholastic achievements of the American-trained de- 
scendants. There is an overproduction of Czech and Slo- 
vak lawyers and physicians. With one or two exceptions 
the industrial successes, also, have been denied to our im- 
migrants. As small traders, business men and farmers, 
their success has been unqualified and commendable. 

In summary, the present status of the Czechoslovak im- 
migrants, with very few exceptions, does not present any 
radically different picture from that of other groups of 
immigrants. Undoubtedly, the Czech and Slovak could 
not react in any other way than they are reacting to the 
onslaughts of the generation by most effective processes of 
Americanization. The most serious question to the Czecho- 
slovak is whether this branch of Czechoslovaks, more than 
1,000,000 members strong, is lost to the Czechoslovak 
movement. 

It seems that the prohibition of further immigration, 
and the force of Americanization, will really finish the 
work of Americanization within one generation. That the 
use of the Czechoslovak language by the second generation 
of the immigrants will be gradually forgotten if the parents 
die, is a matter of certainty. If the language is gradually 
forgotten, what will be left? The question is not hard to 
answer. A certain pride in the cultural and historical 
achievements of the Czechoslovak nation could answer 
very satisfactorily that problem. Such an assumption is 
of course, conditioned by the fact that serious attempts 
might be made to propagate the cultural achievements of 
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Czechoslovakia by means of higher education, cultural 
contacts with Czechoslovakia, and the collective attempts 
to preserve the higher values of Czechoslovak cultural na- 
tionalism. The first halting step toward this idea is the 
creation of the Czechoslovak Foreign Institute—a step 
which must be welcome from every point of view. Within 
the last few years, several courses in the Czechoslovak lan- 
guage have been initiated in some American high schools 
and universities. But these attempts will not be enough 
in themselves, for the reasons which have been stated in 
this paper. In contrast with other immigrant groups in 
the United States, the Czechoslovak work in this direction 
leaves much to be desired.’ 

Though the Czechoslovaks proved during the World 
War that they could rise up to the nationalistic demands 
made upon them by their leaders, and especially by Presi- 
dent Masaryk, the post-war process of Americanization 
and the curb of immigration would probably make a sec- 
ond attempt of this kind rather unsuccessful. In this re- 
spect the force of assimilation and the strength of Ameri- 
canization knows no mercy. 


7It must be mentioned in this connection that the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Education offers a number of exchange scholarships to Czechoslovak descendants to 
study in Czechoslovakia. 











LOS ANGELES ADOPTS THE WORK CAMP* 


GEORGE D. NICKEL 
Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


A MILE HIGH in the mountains forty miles northeast of 
Los Angeles, seventy-five men are developing 1100 acres 
of rugged mountain land into what ultimately will be a 
public recreation park. This camp is one of five similar 
ones operated by Los Angeles County, caring for some- 
thing over five hundred of its single, indigent, able-bodied 
men residents. Less than a year old, established without 
the guidance of precedent, these camps have had a brief 
but significant history. 

Early in 1931 the prolonged dearth of jobs was rapidly 
exhausting family resources, thereby accelerating the fre- 
quency of calls upon welfare agencies for assistance, until 
these organizations were forced by the depletion of their 
own funds to segregate clients, being able to assist only 
the most needy. Applications involving families were given 
preference—the larger the family the greater the prefer- 
ence—while the single, able-bodied men gradually found 
themselves forced to the periphery of the sphere of aid on 
the theory that “somehow a single man can make his way 
about and get along.” Families received the most ample 
budgets, men with families were given what few jobs ap- 
peared, or preference in all opportunities at made work, 
while the single unattached women were cared for through 
a special fund created by the city of Los Angeles. Last in 
the procession came the single unattached men who 
jammed the flop-houses and byways and hedges by night 


_ _ *The writer is indebted to O. C. Wyman of the Bureau of County Welfare for 
information and permission to visit the camps as well as to others for interviews. 
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and underwent the ritual of asking vainly for jobs time 
and again each day. Some made the best of it, some be- 
came professional “moochers,” while from others discour- 
agement and humiliation took their tolls in ambition lost 
and self-respect destroyed. There was no little embitter- 
ment against a system which deprived a man of a job or 
adequate assistance in time of need merely because he had 
no wife and children. 

The seriousness of this situation put new life into the 
idea of the work camp as a means of tiding men over a 
period of unemployment, an idea which had long been 
germinating, but which so far had been prevented from 
coming into fruition by that obstacle so frequently found 
impeding growth, the problem of financing. Camps of any 
sort require considerable outlay of capital for equipment, 
and the Bureau of County Welfare hard-pressed as it was 
at this time for funds for actual family relief, had no re- 
sources available for equipping camps which at best were 
but experiments. It could, however, furnish food, since 
these men had to be fed by the county whether in camp 
or elsewhere. Then someone recalled that the Government 
had stocks of cots and blankets not in use, while the Forest 
Service had tents and stoves handy for the time when 
trail and firebreak work became necessary, and with this 
recollection the work-camp became an actuality. And 
since the anticipated work was to be in the nature of fire- 
break, road, and trail work, the Forest Service paid the 
salary of a foreman for each camp. So in the latter part 
of 1931 were created work camps on a cooperative basis; 
the Government furnishing equipment and foremen, the 
county furnishing men and food. In one of the camps 
where the work being done aids the city of Pasadena, the 
latter has equipped the camp and supplied the men from 
the ranks of its own residents, leaving to the county the 
task of feeding them. 
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No wages are paid any of the 500 men, the aim being not 
to offer paid work, but to take some of the surplus workers 
“out of circulation,” until such time as something ap- 
proaching a balance between supply and demand as related 
to labor is once more established. At first it was difficult 
to obtain sufficient volunteers for one camp, the physical 
examination and the prospect of a work test acting as 
strong deterrents, but as the purpose of the scheme became 
better known and as endorsements of treatment received 
were disseminated by the men themselves, there grew a 
waiting list. The size of each camp, 60 to 75 men, is con- 
tingent upon the number of men it is possible to serve at 
one sitting. Larger camps are unwieldy—aside from the 
fact that they cannot adequately be supervised by one 
man, the confusion and complaining generated by one 
group waiting for a first to be served in the dining hall 
more than offsets the gain in manpower. 

By a selective process the men are recruited and initi- 
ated into camp life. To be eligible a man must be a legal 
resident of the county, must have no family or dependents, 
and must be willing to go to camp—no one is compelled to 
go to camp nor to remain after arrival. If eligible, he 
takes a physical examination, the successful passing of 
which is followed by a training period until such time as a 
vacancy in one of the camps occurs. During the dry sum- 
mer months the Los Angeles River bottom becomes hard 
and crusted, and if it is not broken up before the fall rains, 
the water instead of percolating down into the lower sands 
runs off, flooding the lower country where it is wasted. 
For four hours each day these men who have expressed a 
willingness to go to camp labor on the riverbed, breaking 
up this crust, in return for room and board, and either 
they becomed toughened, ready for the more strenuous life 
at camp, or hidden physical defects crop out which may be 
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treated. Then as vacancies in camp occur, these trained 
men fill them. 

Thus when William Smith goes to camp he goes with 
the understanding that unless a call comes in for him to 
report for a regular paid job—mail and messenger service 
is maintained to all of these camps—he is expected to re- 
main for a period of three weeks at which time he is given 
a three-day leave of absence. He may leave sooner if he 
wishes; if the reason be a dislike for camp life he is no 
longer eligible for county assistance; if it be to inquire 
about a job, he may return at will. This man understands 
too that he is expected to work six or seven hours per day, 
and that all he will receive will be his room, board, work 
clothes, and tobacco. But William Smith’s training and 
individuality will be taken into account at camp. If he 
has mastered the art of baking luscious pies a place is 
found for him under the chef’s supervision; if he is a cab- 
inet maker, shelves, closets, and tools boxes blossom forth 
the products of his skill. Despite the absence of wages each 
man takes pride in exhibiting his skill whether it be as a 
plumber or as a barber. 

Three times a day the men sit down to meals that for 
variety have few counterparts even in the homes of the so- 
called well-to-do. Vegetables in profusion, always several 
kinds, not counting the inevitable potato; two kinds of 
meat; an abundance of leafy salads for vitamines; a well- 
baked platter of macaroni for good measure; and pie and 
pudding, or pineapple and cake, or all, for desert; not to 
mention such incidentals as camp-baked cornbread, coffee 
and tea, bowls of oranges, apples, and bananas, constitute 
the typical meal most appetizingly served, for these ex- 
dining car and hotel chefs leave little to be desired in their 
knowledge of cookery. And the cost to the county of feed- 
ing in this manner averages but 30 cents per day per man, 
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or ten cents per meal. Recreation centers about a special 
recreation tent equipped by the County Salvage Depart- 
ment where in leisure hours are found ardent readers of 
Harper's and Western Story Magazine as well as enthui- 
astic bridge and pinochle tournaments. Quite likely close 
by, one group is cheering the horseshoe pitching champion 
on to victory over a challenger, and another group with 
gusto add an eleventh inning to the baseball game in order 
to play off a twenty to twenty tie. A radio or two as well as 
a piano, gifts from interested individuals play their roles in 
each camp, while on special occasions a portable motion 
picture machine is brought into action. 

While it is unfortunate that men must work thus with- 
out pay, there is compensation in that the spectre of worry, 
the discouragement of vainly seeking work, and the dam- 
age caused by improper nourishment are all removed. 
Surplus men are taken off the labor market, yet kept fit for 
the time when their services will again be demanded. At 
the same time constructive work is being done in lieu of 
mere weed hoeing in spots never to be noticed thereby re- 
moving the stigma attached to the work that it is a form 
of penance necessary in return for aid received. Nor is it 
likely that the work camp will remain a temporary factor 
to be discontinued when economic conditions warrant. 
The one camp alluded to as being operated in conjunction 
with the city of Pasadena, already has permanent features 
such as electric refrigeration, an electric lighting plant, a 
complete system of plumbing, and screened dining and re- 
creation halls built of heavy timber. 

Three classes of men, always a part of the case load 
might fit nicely into a work camp program should it be 
permanently adopted. First there is the family deserter. 
Even now one camp is maintained solely for these “failure 
to provide cases.” The husband deserts, the family be- 
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comes destitute, the County gives aid, and not infrequently 
apprehends the deserter. If, because of unemployment he 
is unable to support his family and there is no job in sight, 
he works in return for the aid given his family at the fail- 
ure to provide camp until such time as he obtains a paying 
position. A second group similar to the first is one not yet 
contacted by the camp, but one nevertheless all to familiar 
to the Los Angeles welfare agencies. Somewhere in II- 
linois, or New York a man packs his family into a de- 
crepit automobile, begs and borrows his way to Los An- 
geles where he cheerfully introduces himself to the Bureau 
of County Welfare with a “here we are and we'd like to go 
back to our home, will you please send us.” There is no 
alternative but to comply even though as is frequently the 
case these applicants are repeaters having done this, one or 
more times before. Thousands of dollars of tax money is 
thus used annually for railroad tickets, a straight loss to 
the community. If these heads of families who blithely 
ask for transportation were made to work in camp until 
such time as the cost of the railroad ticket and the care of 
the family in the interim was worked out perhaps at the 
next attack of “wanderlust” some thought would be given 
the advisability of another Los Angeles trip, while at the 
same time the taxpayer would receive some benefit from 
that portion of his money utilized for railroad trips which 
ofttimes he himself is unable to afford. Finally there is 
a third group, a deserving one for whom the camp would 
be a boon. Many of the men now in camps are too old 
ever to receive a job, yet at the same time they are not 
quite old enough to be eligible for Adult State Aid. The 
chances are that these men will always be at the mercy of 
the public. It might be better to give these men light 
work with some responsibility in camp rather than allow- 
ing them to drift about the city losing all self-respect. Why 
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make their journey any more difficult than it already is? 

There may be others for whom the work camp might be 
be suited. On the other hand the future may reveal the 
philosophy of the whole idea to be fallacious and this 
scheme like so many preceding ones proposing to cope with 
the problems of need may fall by the wayside. Neverthe- 
less, created to meet an emergent need, now serving ade- 
quately a present purpose these camps high in the moun- 
tains north of Los Angeles may develop into important 
permanent adjuncts to general welfare work. Time will 
test and time will tell. 





Book Notes 


THE PILGRIMS OF RUSSIAN-TOWN. By Pauuine V. Younc. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932, pp. xxi+296. 

In this moderate sized volume are comprised the results of a socio- 
logical field-study covering more than half a decade of intensive re- 
search, yielding a great fund of valuable material which is brought 
to a focus in this book. It possesses high importance for sociology 
in its twofold character of presenting a rich fund of first-hand ma- 
terial, and its exemplification of a very fine sociological method. The 
result is a valuable contribution to that growing body of systematic 
social studies which embody the principles of sociology as thus far 
worked out, and provide reliable source materials for the larger gen- 
eralizations of the future. The work before us is essentially and dis- 
tinctly a case study. That is to say it deals with a specific social situ- 
ation, namely that, as the subtitle shows, of “The Community of 
Spiritual Christian Jumpers in America.” 

In Part I., Dr. Young introduces the reader to the problem with a 
clear statement of the sociology of sectarianism and of the city, and 
then paints her preliminary sketch of Russian-Town upon that back- 
ground with rapid, telling strokes. The effect of this is that one 
begins to sense at the outset an intensely human problem. 

In Part II, the details of the social picture are filled in with three 
chapters, called respectively: “Sobranie” (The Assembly of the Peo- 
ple); “Molokan Tradition”; and “The Brotherhood.” This part of 
the book deals with ecological and culture-history considerations and 
completes the setting of the stage for the drama. The principal 
actors next come to stand out as extreme sectarians of Russian rural 
peasant origin transferred from Russia to America; from rural scenes 
to a vast metropolis; from their own closed, come-outer sectarian 
community to the open arena of American denominational urbanity, 
and even the characteristic irreligion of the great modern city. 

The problem, as thus stated, turns into one of culture-conflict 
through and through, and to its analysis Part III, the heart of the 
book, is devoted, under the caption, “Assimilation Processes.” Here, 
in six chapters, is unfolded a story of conflict with the outer world; 
within the group; and within the Molokan family; all of which is 
portrayed with a compelling vividness and power that could not 
have been realized without the technique of direct observation and 
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personal interviewing which is here applied with really consummate 
skill. In the conflict as portrayed, there is presented, in a very im- 
pressive way, that transition from primary-group to secondary-group 
contacts and values which seems to constitute the central process of 
urban sociology. 

In the present study the investigator not only possessed complete 
control of the Russian tongue used by the Molokans, but she dis- 
closes the rare ability to enter with sympathetic understanding into 
the very inner meaning of their social and religious values. By such 
insight only do attitudes regarded merely as queer or perverted by 
the more superficial student become fraught with their own inher- 
ently appropriate and self-justifying significance. This sympathetic 
imagination and power of dramatization (to use Professor Cooley’s 
phrases) are supremely important and indispensable in the study of 
the sociology ot religion—so much so that perhaps no one can under- 
stand a religious fellowship who cannot for the time being at least 
imagine himself sincerely as part and parcel of it, and this one feels 
that Dr. Young has really done in this study without sacrificing the 
objectivity and detachment required for scientific work. C.M.C. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE EAST. By SxHerwoop Eppy. Far- 
rar and Rinehart, New York, 1931, pp. xx-+265. 

In his characteristically lucid style and sincere desire to be fair 
to all parties concerned Mr. Eddy plunges into six Oriental sets of 
problems. He has known the East for many years from first-hand 
experience and speaks with a sympathetic voice for the under-dog, 
the down-trodden, and the liberty-seeker. He sees with observant 
eyes, and presents factual data as well as opinions. 

(1) He praises Gandhi in superlative terms and believes heartily 
in India’s non-violent revolution. (2) China is in dire need of being 
saved from her own sins. He bespeaks for China the disinterested 
aid of all nations in helping her develop her own sovereignty and 
integrity. Christian missions in the best and broadest sense are 
urged for China as an antidote for selfishness there. Let the West 
help Chinese leaders in the economic reconstruction of their land. 

(3) Japan, still under the iron heel of militarism, is working her 
way out toward an internal freedom. Leadership, such as Kagawa 
is furnishing, is the salvation of aggressive Japan. (4) The Philip- 
pines have made great headway and are entitled to independence 
soon under guarantees from the Big Five and the League of Nations. 
(5) Korea, demoralized by age-long graft has advanced greatly 
under Japanese militarism, but is now crying for autonomy and 
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independence; she is entitled to these, but Japan will deny them to 
her as long as possible. (6) The Jew and Arab are grappling with 
each other in Palestine, but a constructive solution may be found if 
“the Jew will build up in Palestine a spiritual and cultural home 
and a rallying center for the Jewish people of the world, but con- 
sent to such restriction of immigration and of political control that 
it shall make possible the ultimate democratic government of Pales- 
tine equally in the interests of Jews and Arabs.” Readers in many 
lands will find Mr. Eddy’s diagnosis stimulating and pointing in 
constructive directions. E. S. B. 


HOMICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES. By H. C. Brearuey. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1932, pp. 
x+249. 


ORIENTAL CRIME IN CALIFORNIA: A Study of Offenses Com- 
mitted by Orientals in that State, 1900-1927. By Watrer G. 
Beacu. (Stanford University Publication, University Series.) 
Stanford University Press, 1932, pp. 98. 


PRESENTATION OF CRIME IN NEWSPAPERS: A Study of 
Methods in Newspaper Research. By Franx Harris. The 
Sociological Press, Hanover, 1932, pp. xvi+-103. 


CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, NO. II. Issued 
by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., New York, 1932, pp. 53. 

The first three of these titles are statistical studies of various crime 
problems, the fourth is a list of scientific research projects now under 
way in the United States. Dr. Brearley’s study of homicides is based 
on death reports from the registration area. His chief contribution 
is his sane scientific interpretation of data and his refusal to accept 
uncritically traditional interpretations of crime data. In particular 
he finds little support for such explanation as immigration, weather, 
and so on. 

Professor Beach’s study is equally painstaking but the data have 
been subjected to very little interpretation, the general conclusion 
being that such differences as exist between the races “are all social- 
historical; they concern culture contacts, and are evidently in no 
sense racial.” Professor Harris has undertaken to refine the usual 
methods of measuring newspaper space allotted to, say, crime news, 
by studying and measuring relative emphasis, location, and contin- 
uity of news and other factors which will give more meaning to com- 
parative statistics. All of these studies suffer from the obvious limi- 


tations of statistical methods but are nevertheless worth while addi- 
tons to current materials. E.F.Y. 
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SOCIAL PERPLEXITIES. By Attan A. Hunter. Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1932, pp. 176. 


The social perplexities discussed in this challenging little book are 
those of war, mammon, race prejudice, marriage tensions, youth and 
age, and, in, through, beneath and above it all, that of a truly dy- 
namic yet modern religion. The author is himself a minister, whose 
church between Los Angeles and Hollywood is a real center of spir- 
itual life and social idealism. Known widely as a genuine liberal, 
Mr. Hunter lives up to his reputation in this volume. It is not, 
however, the radicalism of the professional scholar or the professional 
agitator, but of the social prophet. While there is ample evidence of 
a very wide acquaintance with the literature of social criticism and 
social progress, the method of treatment is by no means academic. 
Mr. Hunter’s vivid pages seem more like transcripts from the living 
experience of one dedicated to the unflinching effort to work out with 
others a truly Christian mode of life in the difficult circumstances 
of this modern world. 

The central thesis with respect to the present crisis for civilization 
is that the way out lies in the incarnation of spiritual truth and sav- 
ing faith in the persons of great sacrificial and vicarious souls such as 
Gandhi in India, Kagawa of Japan, and Schweitzer of Alsace- 
Lorraine and Africa. Mr. Hunter calls for “an integrated 
world,” in which demand he joins with an interesting army of 
thinkers throughout our distracted globe; but few of them could 
match the divine simplicity of his remedy. This is simple Christian 
devotion to whatever is fairest and finest in all the relations of social 
life. But in so saying, two possible inferences are to be guarded 
against. In his thought, “Christian” does not mean anything sec- 
tarian or remotely approaching it, but a truly catholic and universal 
attitude toward life and the universe. Moreover, his method, while 
truly scholarly, is not didactic, but objective, challengingly factual, 
everywhere redolent of real life, and distinctly prophetic in quality— 
if we may take a prophet to be one who combines spiritual and social 
insight with the necessary courage. The present reviewer would 
recommend the pages of Social Perplexities to all Philistines who are 
willing to be saved from materialistic secularism, and to prepare 
themselves for the new and more truly human world that seems to 
be now preparing. C. M. C. 
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HARLAN MINERS SPEAK. Report on Terrorism in the Ken- 
tucky Coal Fields. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1932, pp. xii+348. 


Theodore Dreiser, writing the introduction to this report on the 
outrageous conditions existing in the Kentucky coal fields, remarks 


significantly that the principal cause of these conditions lies in the 
struggle of the “worker against the usual combination of power and 
wealth.” That the industrial worker gains little sympathy from 
the small town lawyers, bankers, grocers, editors, and others is 
well known since these like to be aligned with the great and power- 
ful. Dreiser observes that “this practice springs from the asinine 
notion in America that everyone has an equal opportunity to be- 
come a money master.” But, of course, as Dreiser should know, 
this is an age-old policy, not peculiar to America, necessarily, for 
keeping the submerged contented. It is the heart of laissez-faire, 
and has been sent forth in a hundred disguises. Be that as it may, 
the reports by the various observers, who were courageous enough 
to brave the onslaughts of organized selfishness, show that the con- 
ditions in Kentucky are bad enough to be resented by every Ameri- 


can who remembers the basic principles of democracy upon which 
the country was founded. It bears out the truth of the assertion 


that the Bourbon is quite as destructive to democracy as is the most 
fanatical radical. Indeed, there never was so vital a need for demo- 
cratic leadership as there is today. Real lovers of America and de- 
mocracy should not neglect to read the book. M. J. V. 


AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE STEPS. By Bessie Evans and 
May G. Evans. A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., New York, 
1931, pp. xx-+104. 

After showing that the Indian’s attitude toward dancing is disinter- 
ested (that is ,not for appiause or gain), heroic, responsible, and rev- 
erent, the authors present thorough analyses and interpretations of 
many well-selected dances of several tribes. There are twenty illus- 
trations, and especially noteworthy are the reproductions in color of 
eight original paintings by Poyege, a San Ildefonso Indian. A num- 
ber of melodies and rhythmical patterns for dancing are included. 
The book is valuable for the anthropologist as well as for the artist. 
The authors have here recorded invaluable material about the dance- 
life of the American Indian, but commendation is no less deserved 


by the publishers because of the fine format and printing. 
J. E.N. 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN FAMILY. Edited by Downatp 
Younc. Published by Annals of American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, March, 1932. 

This excellent number of the Annals furnishes a valuable analysis 
of family problems. The discussion is presented under three heads 
as follows: The Heritage of the Modern Family, The American Fam- 
ily in Transition, and Efforts at Family Stabilization. 

Suitable backgrounds of the modern family are given but this 
phase of the problem is not over-emphasized. Under Part II there 
are articles on birth control, intra-family relationships, women work- 
ers, the child as a member of the family, and the inculcation of social 
values. One-half of the volume is devoted to the problem of stabili- 
zation. In this connection marriage and divorce laws are discussed 
and the problem and the technique of family adjustment analyzed. 
Several articles deal with parent education and one article handles 
the education of children for family life. 

The different chapters or articles make excellent topics for a 
course in The Family. In fact, this number is so organized that it 
might serve creditably as a guide in such a course. A selected bib- 
liography on The Family would have added greatly to the value of 
this study. G. B. M. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE CARE OF HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN. The Century Company, New York, 1932, pp. xx+ 
365. 


This is a very valuable report. It outlines the character of local, 
state, and federal programs for the handling of children, and gives 
an extended discussion of each. The report favors the county unit 
system and discusses the operation of this system in a number of 
states. State plans for the administration of charitable and correc- 
tional institutions are also described and the responsibility of the 
state for adequate local programs of child care is emphasized. Ac- 
cording to the recommendations, every state and county should have 
a welfare department with special responsibilities for children. Un- 
der certain conditions the state should assume direct care of children. 
A chapter is given to Supervision of Institutions and Agencies. Inter- 
state problems and the field of the federal government in promoting 
child welfare are discussed and the principle of federal grants-in-aid 
favored. To this policy, however, there was dissenting opinion. The 
book concludes with pertinent suggestions in respect to the proper 
relations between national and local social agencies. G.B.M. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. The Century Company, New York, 
1932, pp. xxiv-+396. 

This book begins with an extensive quotation covering principles 
and practice of vocational guidance as elaborated by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Among the important subjects 
handled in the report are, Study of the Individual, Counseling, Schol- 
arships for Children, Junior Employment Service and Special Prob- 
lems in Vocational Guidance. Pertinent recommendations are made 
in respect to each of these subjects. In addition to the bibliographies 
there is an elaborate appendix covering a variety of subjects. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION: HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED. The 
Century Company, New York, 1931, pp. xxix-++-604. 


This volume deals with the blind, deaf, defective in speech, men- 
tally retarded, behavior problem children, and the gifted. There 
is a short discussion of each group, the problems of each are pre- 
sented and the present program of the groups in the different states 
is briefly outlined. Recommendations for the improvement of the 
service are given and a short bibliography on each of the various 
types of children is included. An additional chapter covers the train- 
ing of the teachers. G. B. M. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM. By Rev. Tuurser M. 
Smitu. S. J. Bruce Publishing Company, 1931, pp. xix+-218. 

With logical precision, the author plunges into his argument in his 
“Introduction” as follows: Every man has a natural right to life; 
he also has a right to the means of livelihood and to employment for 
wages. The state has the duty not of supplanting the individual but 
of seeing that he has the means of livelihood and of employment 
Unemployment puts a duty upon the state as well as upon capitalism 
in such a country as the United States. 

The chapter on “The Causes of Unemployment” is one of the 
best in the book, equalled only by the one that follows on “Cyclical 
Fluctuations.” In these chapters the author lucidly discusses the 
present unequal distribution of consuming power, due to concentra- 
tion of wealth and of income. Considerable attention is given to 
Overproduction, the fever for “blind” investment, the tremendous 
pressure of competition, and of overinvestment. The chain of cau- 
sality is given as follows: unequal distribution of consuming power, 
Overinvestment, overproduction, breakdown of credit first at some 
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point and then at several points, panic and crisis, then depression 
and unemployment. Productive capacity tends to outrun effective 
consuming power. 

The indictment of capitalism is fearless: The employment and 
investing classes cannot be said to have recognized their social obli- 
gations to any great extent. Private interests are pushed irrespec- 
tive of or contrary to the general good. Greed, pride, selfishness, 
injustice—both personal and national, are the roots of all our 
troubles. At present our industrial system “is approaching a state 
which spells economic slavery for the majority.” 

Socialism is repudiated on the ground that it fosters “dependence 
on the bureaucratic state”; it favors the interests of a certain class; 
it would make “the state supreme in every department of human 
activity.” 

Cooperation is favored. Cz ital shall be kept but profitism done 
away with. Human beings, not property, shall be exalted. 

A change in human attitudes is advocated, for “a change of leg- 
islation of economic systems, of governments, will do no good with- 
out a change of heart.” Men’s consciences must be reached, and 
the Church must lead the way. 


The volume has much to commend it. If its premises are accepted, 
its arguments are compelling. The author deserves special credit 


for tackling a problem in the name of religion that politicians have 
stood dumb before and that has baffled economists. His analyses 
will bear respectful attention even from those who disagree. 


E. S. B. 


YOUNG LANIGAN: A BOYHOOD IN CHICAGO STREETS. 
By James T. Farrett. Introduction by Frederic M. Thrash- 
er. The Vanguard Press, New York, 1932, pp. 308. 


This is a brilliant literary case history of great value to sociolo- 
gists who are interested in adolescence, gangs, delinquency, slums, 
or personality studies. The world is viewed through the eyes of 
young Chicago slum dwellers, prematurely wise in the ways of the 
world, at cross purposes with adults and the conventional institutions 
of social control, living in a world of their own creating in the inter- 
stices of a dynamic, rapidly changing metropolis. The material is 
treated with a daring unconventionality which makes it suitable only 
for mature sophisticated readers. The brief introduction by Profes- 
sor Thrasher is an excellent sociological analysis of the factors which 
account for Young Lanigan as a social type. E. F. Y. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN POLITICS. AN APPROACH TO SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. By Paut W. Warp. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1931, pp. x+-126. 


Significant for its definitions of institutions, democracy, law and 
other basic terms, this stimulating and commendable book deals with 
such subjects as institutional change, political democracy, equalitar- 
ianism as a social policy, law and human conduct, the futility of war 
and its alternative, and situational thinking. The author rightly says 
that “Intelligence is not retrospective, but prospective.” That is, for 
social guidance we ought to be interested in what should be the policy 
of action in the future, but for this it is necessary to build up a suit- 
able tradition of statesmanship. For new levels of responsibility, as 
in international problems, a new type of official must be developed. 
Thus intelligence in politics is to be qualified by experience in new 
relations. J. E.N. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN CHICAGO. By E. Franxuin Frazier. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. xii4+-294. 


“The migration of the Negro to the city produced in his life a crisis 
similar to that produced by emancipation.” The congested, malad- 
justed, and changing conditions of the city have not only resulted 
in personal disorganization, but juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, 
desertion and non-support, and other forms of broken homes. But 
Mr. Frazier shows quite conclusively that certain behavior popularly 
attributed to the Negro varies almost as widely within the Negro 
group as it does within the white group. The degree of stability 
or disorganization of the family varies with the zones of settlement 
and is conditioned by the economic, social, and cultural organization 
of the Negro community. The more highly developed zones have 
less disorganization than the poorer sections. “The widespread dis- 
organization of Negro family life must be regarded as an aspect of 
the civilizational process of the Negro group.” 

The volume is full of concrete documentary materials and por- 
trays the Negro family as it makes the transition from the southern 
plantation to the northern metropolis. It represents not only the 
most accurate study that has ever been made of the Negro family 
but throws a flood of light upon the social life of a racial group and 
gives a method of approach for the study of other social groups and 
problems, M.H.N. 
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HUMAN STERILIZATION. By J. H. Lanpman. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1932, pp. xviii+341. 

Dr. Landman’s principal contributions in this new book on sterili- 

zation are first, a review of the legal aspects of the subject, and 

second, a meritorious discussion of the attitudes of the judiciary 


toward sterilization legislation. With the case of Buck vs. Bell in 
1927, the United States Supreme Court, reviewing the decision of 


the Virginia court, virtually authorized the sterilization of mental 
defectives by the states. Justice Holmes, writing the majority de- 
cision, concluded that: “Three generations of imbeciles are enough.” 
With this sentiment, all those who are interested in the future wel- 
fare of society will concur. But as the author well points out, it 
is somewhat difficult to determine the heredity in many of the cases 
because of a lack of records and inadequate research. A plea is 
therefore made for the establishment of state departments of eu- 


genics and euthenics which would supply these needs. It is plain, 
however, that persons of such low intelligence as may be detected 


readily should be looked upon with suspicion and should be sum- 
marily dealt with, regardless of any prolonged research into their 
family trees. It is likewise unfortunate that legislators have com- 
mitted every conceivable blunder possible in the passage of supposed 
eugenic laws, since most of them are uninformed and persist in 
thinking of sterilization as a punitive, rather than as a therapeutic, 
measure. The book should prove to be a valuable reference work, 
and it is to be hoped, may aid in the general campaign of enlighten- 
ment on a subject so little understood and so immeasurably mis- 


understood. M. J. V. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ORGANIZATION. The Century Company, 
New York, 1932, pp. xvi+345. 

A brief discussion of rural health organization is followed with a 
study of city and state plans. More than seventy pages of statistics 
and charts detail the work of the larger cities of the country. State 
public health organization is discussed in respect to plan of adminis- 
tration and to functions to be performed. Extensive statistics also 
accompany this chapter. The complicated federal organization is 
carefully outlined and a chapter given to non-official public health 
organization. An elaborate set of recommendations relate to the 
principles and policies that underlie public health organization, pat- 
ticularly as they apply to children. 
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THE TAXI-DANCE HALL: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY IN 
COMMERCIAL RECREATION AND CITY LIFE. By 
Paut G. Cressey. The University of Chicago Press, 1932, 
pp. xiti+300. 

For the first time we have an inside picture and a comprehensive 
treatment of a new and relatively unknown form of commercial rec- 
reation. Mr. Cressey starts out with a description of a taxi-dance 
hall as a type, which is followed by an analysis of the taxi-dancer 
and her world, the patron and his problems, the natural history and 
ecology of the taxi-dance hall, and the taxi-dance problem. The 
polyglot population, the type of dancing, the nature of the social 
world in which the taxi-dancers and patrons live, the commercial 
aspect, and the problems connected with these places of amusement 
are clearly portrayed. Possibly the most distinctive feature is that 
the girls are employed to dance with patrons on the ticket-a-dance 
plan. The hall is open to men only, who usually pay ten cents per 
dance, hence the former term, “closed dance hall.” The girls are 
hired to dance with the patrons at five cents per dance, which has 
given them the name “nickel-hoppers.” Nearly every page of the 
book is full of concrete and personal data. The documentary mate- 


rials give an insight into the human aspects of the taxi-dance hall. 


M.H.N. 


TWENTY THOUSAND YEARS IN SING SING. By Lewis E. 
Lawes. Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 
1932, pp. x+412. 


Clear headedness and intellectual poise are so rare among those 
who deal with the complexities of criminal behavior that Warden 
Lawes of Sing Sing has performed the seemingly impossible feat of 
developing a well-rounded, rationally justified, point of view based 
upon both the sobering experiences of a warden and the warm 
hearted sympathy and deeply reflective insight of a social philoso- 
pher. To many it will seem a very curious circumstance but almost 
all of the proposals for penal and judicial reform which Warden 
Lawes urges are precisely those which professional criminologists, 
sociologists, and prison reformers—who, generally speaking, have 
far more academic than practical experience—have been promoting 
for some time. However, Warden Lawes speaks with an authority 
which no mere student or research man can hope to command; this, 
combined with his clearness of expression, his convincing sincerity 
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and straightforward persuasive logic, will exercise upon the general 
public much of the influence needed to move it out of its present 
medievalism of thought and action toward the acceptance of a more 
modern, efficient, and humane point of view and treatment of crimi- 
nals as personalities. Chapter XI, entitled “Groping ... .,” is a 
deeply moving bit of dramatic satire upon the present-day confusion 
of thought and cross purposes among the responsible professions 
and social institutions which should leave a deep impress upon the 
most indifferent reader. ELF.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING IN THIS MACHINE AGE. By Epwarp 
A. Fizene, in collaboration with Cuartes W. Woop. Simon 


and Schuster, New York, 1931, pp. x+275. 


Any word from Edward A. Filene on the problem of successful 
living in these times is bound to strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of those who are acquainted with his industrial philosophy. 
The reader of the book will not be altogether disappointed, even 
though he may find himself disagreeing at many points with what 
this merchant-social philosopher has to say of this age of mass pro- 
duction. The essays in the book all apotheosize mass production. 
But mass production for Filene means something different to him 
than it does to many others. Properly understood, and scientifically 
managed, it means not merely large-scale production, but “large- 
scale production based upon a clear understanding that increased 
production means increased buying, and that the general total profits 
can be obtained only if the masses can and do enjoy a higher and 
even higher standard of living.” Radical social changes will be 
brought about which will entail successful living for all. How it will 
affect such institutions as the family, government, school, and relig- 
ion is the burden of the thesis. The challenge is made to those 
statesmen and businessmen who while they have the power now in 
their hands do not know how to use it with a social functioning pur- 
pose. They need to know how to apply the technique that they have 
already learned. The author shows them their crudities, but it is 
doubtful whether or not he makes the illumination of the desired 
path bright enough. Were these leaders equipped with the social 
intelligence of Mr. Filene, the outlook would be more promising. 


There’s the rub! M. J. V. 





International Notes 
Edited by Joun Eric Norpskoc 


A British _ImpertaL ConFERENCE has been in progress at Ottawa 
for a month. The meetings began about July 21st. The United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, South 
Africa, India, Southern Rhodesia and the Irish Free State are all 
endeavoring to improve their economic well-being through tariff bar- 
gaining within the Empire. Great Britain continues to offer tariff 
bargains as sops to the dominions, or perhaps one should be more 
inclusive and say that each of the dominions is exchanging sops with 
the others. Each country has infant industries or important staples 
like wheat, cattle, gold, et cetera, for which protection is asked. 
Therefore preferential rates on imports are granted only on condi- 
tion that preferences are exchanged in favor of certain exports. Pref- 
erential tariffs have been provided for many years within the 
Empire, but when England has to weigh the advantages of trade 
with 10,000,000 Canadians instead of with Russia with her 150,000,- 
000 population, the United States with over 120,000,000, Europe 
with its hundreds of millions, and South America with its millions 
more, the situation is in some ways absurd, to say the least. Similarly 
for Canada: her best customer is the United States, yet Canada puts 
up barriers against her neighbor in favor of so-called benefits gained 
by trading within the Empire, presumably in order to protect her 
infant industries. Of course the United States is subject to the 
same criticism for abuse of tariffs. Who gains most from these pref- 
erential conditions within the British Empire? Is it not Great Brit- 
ain, the mother country, that is so dependent for food and raw ma- 
terials as well as for markets for fabricated goods? At the confer- 
ence, Canada and Great Britain have struggled for dominance, while 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa have been none too agree- 
able in the bargaining. British allegiance with its particular senti- 
ments has continually to contend with the economic problems and 
ambitions of the far distant dominions, which appear to become in- 
creasingly nationalistic. Loyalty to Empire seems rather superficial 
and fictitious when counterbalanced by economic pressure at home 
in the several countries—that is, what price loyalty? 
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AT THE RECENT ELECTION in Germany, Hitler and Fascism were 
rejected. Although his party, the National Socialists, gained con- 
siderably in strength and have by far the largest bloc in the Reichs- 
tag, the independent majority essential in order to carry out the 
fascist program was not achieved. Hitler and his party stand for 
action, but as yet can only take a negative or passive part in parlia- 
mentary affairs. The question of the hour seems to be, What will 
Hitler do now? Of importance in the balance of power in the Reichs- 
tag, there is a formidable band of Communist deputies, but it hap- 
pens that the Centrists of former-Chancellor Bruening actually wield 
the balance of power. Then, too, Bruening has stronger party 
support than has Chancellor von Papen, but the latter heads what 
is practically a dictatorship for the moment. Will Hitler’s National 
Socialists join the Centrists of Bruening? After all of his wild promi- 
ises, he scarcely dares to retreat, and is afraid to capitulate, lest he 
lose his precious influence. Leader as he would be, it is dangerous 
for his purpose if a passive role must be continued; the glamour and 
excitement of his party might be lost thereby. Riots and terrorism 
have been characteristic of the political struggle all over Germany, 
but especially serious at Altona near Hamburg, and Koenigsberg in 
East Prussia, and in order to halt such lawlessness it has been neces- 
sary to promulgate emergency decrees providing the death penalty 
for terrorists. Since June 1, some 140 persons have been killed in 
riots, and over 1,000 have been seriously injured. It seems that dic- 
tatorship in Prussia has been only a passing phase, since von Papen 
has declared publicly and internationally that he and the cabinet 
are not in favor of dictatorship for Germany, and that the present 
iron fist is but an emergency instrument to restore law and order. 
However, with Fascists and Communists gaining rapidly in strength, 
always fighting each other and blaming the opposing party for deaths 
and injuries to members engaged in street rioting, von Papen’s gov- 
ernment or any other conservative faction may expect to have its 
hands full for some time to come. And it ought not to be overlooked 
that the Versailles Treaty has been proving the bone of contention 
for all of the party conflicts. 


THE PRESENT German Government has the support of the Reichs- 
tag and of the people in general in the proposal to increase Ger- 
many’s armaments, regardless of violation of the Versailles Treaty, 
this in case the other nations do not reduce armaments in accordance 
with the Treaty and the promises given at the Paris peace conference. 
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One cannot blame the Germans for being tired of France’s hollow 
cry of “security before disarmament.” 


Tue Geneva ConrERENCE to limit and reduce the armaments of 
the world opened February 2 and adjourned July 23, planning to 
meet again next year. What was accomplished by the fifty-one states 
present, that is, according to the final meeting? The labor of the past 
six months has been pronounced the first phase of the conference. 
Arthur Henderson, former British Foreign Secretary and president 
of the conference, summarized the results as including “the indorse- 
ment of the principle of prohibition of air bombardment; indorse- 
ment of the principle of prohibition of chemical, bacteriological and 
incendiary warfare; indorsement of the principle of qualitative and 
quantitative disarmament; indorsement of the principle of limitation 
of expenditures for national defense, and indorsement of the prin- 
ciple of supervision of armaments by a permanent commission.” 
Thus there is a trend to make war more humane, if that be possible, 
although Hoover’s suggestion for reduction of one-third of arma- 
ments failed of approval from France and Japan and remains for 
discussion when the conference is resumed next year. There is some 
evidence that the French lean favorably toward the Hoover proposal, 
and the British government approves in general, with some reserva- 
tions regarding her navy owing to her far-flung interests, but a plan 
providing for some actual reductions in size and number of ves- 
sels, submarines, et cetera, was offered by the British in sympathy 
with Hoover’s program. Perhaps Italy’s junking of battleships for 
the sake of economy, with an expressed preference for the smaller 
cruisers, is only superficially in harmony with the proposed reduc- 
tions. It may be, as Henderson says, that the Conference is on the 
right road, yet work of the most important kind remains to be done 
before the leading powers will rise to sacrifice through the reduction 
of armaments. Meanwhile, international education is in process; if 
only our statesmen could acquire the habit of thinking in terms of 
world problems without being so bound by national limitations! 


THE CONFLICT over reparations seems to be nearing its end. At 
Lausanne, on July 8, the final payment by Germany was approved 
at $714,000,000 in the form of a bond issue. This agreement ends 
the Young Plan with its thirty-seven annuities; it reduces Germany’s 
present indebtedness by about $6,902,000,000; it provides for a three- 
year moratorium before the final payment or bond issue is to be 
made; and there remains the possibility that such final payment or 
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bond issue need not be made entirely, if at all. Thus von Papen, 
who began by refusing to pay any more reparations, and Premier 
Herriot, who insisted on a larger payment than the final one ar- 
ranged, came to a compromise. The Nazzi, Nationalist and Com- 
munist parties are against the payment of even this relatively nomi- 
nal amount of reparations, but financial conditions in prospect for 
Germany are certainly improving. To camouflage the payment, if 
and when made, it need not be termed reparations, but a contribu- 
tion for the reconstruction of Europe. An important question re- 
mains for solution: what will now be done with world debts, or more 
specifically, what will the United States do about them? 


Paracuay anp Bo ivia are again fighting over their boundary in 
the Chaco region. Paraguay claims the Chaco for herself; Bolivia 
claims an outlet to the Atlantic seaboard as a real necessity, but 
possibly the wealth of the Chaco would be desirable in itself. Neutral 
nations, including the United States, have asked the contenders to 
lay down their arms and to arbitrate for settlement of the dispute. 
Clearly this is the kind of situation for which arbitration is the right 
means for solution. 


ABSOLUTE MONARCHIES are so out of date that even the people of 
Siam have revolted and have set up a constitutional monarchy. Thus 
ends probably the last existing absolute sovereignty of a sole ruler 
of any consequence. King Prajadhipok will hereafter be aided by 
a parliament which will serve as a check on his power. With the 
newly instituted government “of the people for the people,” the 
Siamese hope to be rid of political graft exercised by privileged 
princes as well as to improve their economic conditions generally. 
Here is another instance of the far reaching influence of economic 
maladjustment and unrest in a society or commonwealth. When 
all is said and done, it is the people who rule. 

THERE 1s a two-mile strip of land in Greenland, between latitudes 
60 degrees and 30 minutes and 60 degrees and 40 minutes, over 
which Norway and Denmark dispute sovereignty. Denmark wants 
to assert her sovereignty in the region before The Hague Court ren- 
ders a decision, so Norway sets about to occupy this no-man’s land 
for the protection of the interests of her citizens, with the assurance 
that the principle of free communications will be maintained under 
Norwegian jurisdiction. Denmark, on the contrary, has been criti- 
cized for the practice of closure against other nations in Greenland. 
Such being the case, the Norwegian program speaks better for inter- 
national good-will. 
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Social Research Notes 
Edited by Martin H. NEuMEYER 


OccupaTiIonaL Statistics. The Bureau of Census has recently 
(June 28, 1932) issued an abstract summary of “Occupational Sta- 
tistics” for the United States which gives a concise picture of gainful 
occupations according to sex, color and nativity, age, marital condi- 
tion, and the various types of work engaged in. The occupational 
classification is quite different from the industrial classification pre- 
sented in the earlier population bulletins. According to the 1930 
Census, 48,829,920 of the 98,723,047 persons 10 years old and over 
are gainfully employed, which is 49.5 per cent of the particular age 
group and 39.5 per cent of the entire population of the United 
States. While the total of gainfully employed is greater than in any 
previous decade, the proportion is less than was true in the three 
previous census reports. 

The employment of women increased from 8,549,511 in 1920 to 
10,752,116 in 1930. Women have entered into nearly every line of 
occupation except forestry and fishing, and the extraction of min- 
erals. Only one-tenth of one percent of those engaged in these 
occupations are women. Relatively few women have entered public 
service, agriculture, and transportation and communication, but 
3,180,251 are engaged in domestic and personal service, which is 
64.2 per cent of the total engaged in this type of work, and nearly 
one-half of those engaged in clerical occupations and 46.9 per cent 
of those in professional service are females. A goodly number are 
also engaged in manufacturing and trade. An examination of the 
detail occupations reveals that women have almost a monopoly as 
telephone operators and nurses, as well as housekeepers and servants, 
and they occupy nearly 80 per cent of the teaching positions. Fur- 
thermore, a large proportion of clerks in stores and retail estab- 
lishments, bookkeepers and stenographers, and of those in clothing 
and textile manufacturing and dressmaking, are women. The mari- 
tal condition of the gainfully employed women 15 years old and 
over is given as follows: 5,734,825 are single or unknown, 3,071,302 
are married, and 1,826,100 are widowed or divorced. 

With the exception of the smaller color and nativity groups, of 
which 91 per cent are gainfully employed, being composed largely of 
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males of the employable age, the Chinese, Negro, Foreign-born 
white, and Japanese groups have the largest proportions of gain- 
fully occupied, whereas the Indians, Native-white, and Mexican 
groups have the lowest percentages of employed persons. The 
Negro group has the highest percentage of employed women, being 
nearly twice the proportion found in the Native-white group and 
more than twice the proportion in other color groups. 

The employment of children 10 to 15 years old is decreasing both 
in number and proportions. In 1910 nearly two million children 
were gainfully employed, which was 18.4 per cent of this age group. 
Ten years later child labor had decreased to nearly one-half that 
number, and now (1930) only 667,118, or 4.7 per cent of the total, 
are gainfully employed. However, 1,478,841 children 16 and 17 
years old and 2,542,213 children 18 and 19 years old are gainfully 
employed. This means that 4,688,172 boys and girls, ages 10 to 19 
inclusive, are engaged in child labor. 


Community Centers. New York has made an important con- 
tribution to the community center movement during the past four 
decades. The Russell Sage Foundation has recently (1931) pub- 
lished a report on New York School Centers and Their Community 
Policy, by Clarence A. Perry and Marguerita Williams. The public 
free lectures in school halls, which were instituted in 1890, have 
grown into an expanded program of leisure time activities. The 
total attendance in 469 school community centers in the five bor- 
oughs during the year ending June 30, 1930, was about 5,500,000. 
“This immense volume of free-time occupation for both young and 
old, ranging through wide recreational, social, cultural, and civic 
fields, is afforded by a central department of the Board of Education 
known as the Bureau of Extension Activities.” The schools are used 
as Official centers for activities conducted by trained workers, but 
there are also the unofficial centers for outside organizations holding 
continuous permits and for occasional gatherings. Although many 
organizations use the school buildings, about three-fourths of the 
total use is contributed by the official centers, of which 57.5 per 
cent of the activities are athletics, gymnastics, bathing, active games, 
and folk dancing; 19.6 per cent are club and group meetings; 15.7 
per cent are quiet games, reading, and study; and the remainder 
consist of entertainments and concerts, society meetings, social 
dancing, and various other activities. The unofficial centers are used 
largely by Boy and Girl Scouts, civic organizations, various clubs 
and societies. 
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Rurat Community Trenps. Henry J. Burt, of the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has made an intensive study of 
Rural Community Trends in three separate communities. (Research 
Bulletin 161, 1931). “Five major community interests were meas- 
ured: (1) Public Schools, (2) Health Conditions, (3) Utilities and 
Public Services, (4) Finance, Wealth and Trade, and (5) Civic and 
Religious Interests.” Each of these major interests were measured 
by index ratings. These together with the combined index number, 
make it possible to compare one year with another and also make 
for continuity of self-examination on the part of these communities. 
The theoretical standard of 100 for each interest was taken as a 
base and the degree to which an interest approaches the accepted 
standard becomes its index number. For instance, the public school 
index number may be determined by such items as the per cent of 
school population attending school daily, the average number of 
days schools were kept open, the average annual expenditure per 
child attending, the qualifications of teachers, and so forth. 


Community PLANNING FoR Home.ess MEN anp Boys, a 150-page 
report of a study made by the Family Welfare Association of 
America under the direction of Robert S. Wilson (1931), outlines 
the plans of sixteen communities in the United States to provide for 
the increasing numbers of migratory and jobless workers moving 
from city to city, congregating in cheap lodging houses and hotels 
and in free shelters, and becoming a community hazard. Any suc- 
cessful community plan for the homeless men must include: getting 
the facts as to the extent of need, coordinating the welfare work on 
a community-wide basis and centralizing in a bureau the responsi- 
bility for caring for the homeless, giving relief and health service 
through experienced workers, giving personal rather than mass treat- 
ment, instituting work requirements for able-bodied men, controlling 
panhandling and begging, providing community education, preserv- 
ing and improving morale during the period of enforced idleness, 
and rehabilitating the semi-vagrant and derelict types. “The indi- 
vidual homeless man may be a local man with a long record of 
residence; he may live in the city, plan to continue there, but lack 
legal residence, os that the city has no legal responsibility for him 
when he is out of funds; he may be traveling through the city to a 
Job or home elsewhere; he may be a nomad by disposition; or he 
may be a migratory worker or hobo.” 
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Social Drama Notes 
G. D.N. 


To write without offense, yet still with telling effect betokens 
genius. An understanding of human nature; its weakness and its 
strength is the dramatist’s prerequisite, for he paints his pictures, 
and he tells his tales with people. Essential too, is a mastery of 
dramatic technic to capture and hold the attention of those for 
whom he writes. And then, if he would rise above the compass of 
the ordinary and become great he must learn to tell his tale without 
offense. To tell a tale without offense is to criticise without arousing 
resentment; is friendly indirect suggestion as contrasted with bluntly 
pointing out another’s fault. 

The playwright who deliberately holds his subject aloft and pro- 
ceeds to scoff it roundly, if he be at all worthy of his title, succeeds 
in producing a good play which in all probability will experience a 
successful, though possibly brief, career. But he will antagonize and 
persons antagonized are not prone to follow the precepts of their 
antagonizer. On the other hand, he who in his writing lets us see 
ourselves as others see us without causing us to realize this fact 
lightens his task of influencing by supplanting resentment with co- 
operation. 

An example. One mild mannered man has written plays with 
gentle titles on (supposedly) gentle themes. He has mastered the 
intricacies of plot and suspense without sacrificing a style simple 
and direct, and while his good characters we come to love, his vil- 
lains we come to pity, but never to hate. We read his plays, thrill 
at beauty revealed but never at passion aroused, and then chuckle 
at the oddity disclosed in the other fellow (who is ourself). Who 
will ever forget J. M. Barrie, father of Peter Pan, the boy who 
never grew up? Barrie did his writing before the intimacies of sex 
and the language of the gutter became essential in getting facts 
about human nature across to audiences—but even if strange, his 


plays have lived. To those familiar with Barrie the mention of 
What Every Woman Knows, Dear Brutus, and The Admirable 


Crichton arouse the pleasant tingle of happy associations re- 
called. Barrie marches by us with squared shoulders and we un- 
consciously straighten up. His work evinces the touch of genius for 
he tells his tales without offense. 
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